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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_ 
ITTLE has occurred during the week to illuminate the 
4 negotiations between Russia and Germany. It is still 
said officially that they do not in any way affect the present 
grouping of the Great Powers. The attitude of Turkey, 
however, is interesting and important. The Young Turks are 
shocked at the discovery that Germany, without consulting 
them, entered into negotiations with their traditional 
opponent to settle matters which in one way and another 
involve many Moslem interests. It is certainly a curious 
change from a few weeks ago. Then Constantinople was 
appealing to the German Emperor as the saviour of the 
Moslem world; now many of the Turkish newspapers 
write of Germany as ruthless and treacherous. It is 
not because we desire to turn the situation to account, 
and prove that Great Britain and not Germany is the 
best friend of Turkey, but because we have always taken 
this line, that we repeat now that in whatever negotiations we 
may be asked to enter into about the Baghdad Railway the 
interests and susceptibilities of Turkey should be most care- 
fully consulted. We trust that our Government, for one 
thing, would never sanction any scheme which continued to 
impose on Turkey the grossly unjust burden of the kilometric 
guarantees. 





The fears of Turkey were fostered rather than dissipated 
by the visit of the German Ambassador to Rifaat Pasha at 
Constantinople last Saturday. ‘I'he German Ambassador said 
that he could not explain the Russo-German negotiations 
in detail, but he was instructed to announce that they 
referred only to railways in Persia, and to the connexion 
of the Baghdad Railway with those projected lines. On 
Wednesday the misgivings of the Moslem world were 
expressed in a Manifesto by the Nedjef Mujtehids. The 
Teheran correspondent of the Times says that the Manifesto 
urges Sunnis and Shiahs to sink their differences and “ com- 
bine to protect Persia from the pretensions of foreign 
Powers.” It says that the Mullahs of the rival sects in 
Baghdad have come to an agreement. The correspondent 
indicates the significance of such a Manifesto appearing in the 
month of Mohurrum, when Shiah fanaticism used formerly to 
beat its height. Europe cannot, of course, hope to satisfy 
fanatical objections to railways; but we are quite sure that if 





it ought to be, a great benefit will be done to Persia. One of 
the chief means of saving the integrity of Persia is the 
raising of revenue through internal development. 

We notice that the Frankfurter Zeitung concludes from an 
examination of the Russo-German negotiations that Great 
Britain will now be obliged to enter into an agreement with 
Germany for the building of the Baghdad Railway, and must 
also recognise Germany’s share in the development of Persia. 
The answer to that is that there is not, and never has been, 
any essential objection to helping Germany financially 
with the building of the Baghdad line, provided that 
those who pay have equal opportunities with Germany to 
call the tune. If Germany withholds that right, we should 
advise British investors to place their money elsewhere. As 
for our position in the Persian Gulf, we shall have to main- 
tain that with or without the help and sympathy of our 
friends in the ‘' 





Triple Entente. It may prove, after many 
moves on the chessboard of diplomacy, that we can look for 
rather less support abroad than before. There is only one 
way to provide against, and to be comparatively indifferent to, 
such a result. That is to make sure of having such naval 
strength that we shall be truly independent of the changing 
degrees of friendships which are necessarily governed by 
diplomacy. The ability to bestow friendship is frequently 
beyond the control of those who would most like to be our 
friends. 


On Monday in the French Chamber M. Pichon said that the 
proposed fortification of Flushing by Holland—a fortification 
which would block the approach to Antwerp, and thus render 
difficult any operations from the sea in support of the 
guaranteed neutrality of Belgium—was a suitable subject for 
conversations with Germany. We should think so too, if we 
may accept as sincere Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s recent 
praises of frank discussion as a preliminary to understanding 
one’s neighbours better. But M. Pichon’s suggestion has not 
been received in the spirit in which it was made. The inspired 
Cologne Gazette replies that Germany does not consider 
herself entitled to “intervene” in the matter of Dutch 
defences. This is as though France had proposed some inter- 
ference with the integrity of Holland. Such a thing is absent 
from the thoughts, we venture to say, of every Frenchman and 
every Englishman. Meanwhile we must accept the assurance 
of the Dutch Government that they have drawn up their 
scheme of fortification of their own motion, and not through 
any promptings from outside. But it is evident that it is 
causing a good deal of misgiving in Holland. 





On Tuesday in the French Chamber a man named Jizolme, 
who was in one of the public galleries, fired two shots at 
M. Briand. The first shot struck the floor between M. Briand’s 
feet, and the second wounded in the leg M. Mirman, Director 
of the Assistance Publique. Jizolme was formerly a school- 
master at Pau, and was dismissed from his position some 
years ago by M. Briand’s orders. It seems that subsequently 
he was confined for some time in a lunatic asylum after firing 
at the French Consul at San Sebastian. The doctors certify 
that he is still insane, and he has again been removed to an 
asylum. We congratulate M. Briand sincerely on his fortunate 
escape. 


We regret to have to record a serious German naval 
disaster. The submarine ‘U3’ sank in Kiel Harbour on 
Tuesday morning, and though the crane tugs were soon at 
work, the vessel was not raised until 4 a.m. next morning. 
Three men, a Lieutenant, a petty officer, and a stoker, entered 
the submarine through the torpedo-tube when her bows had 





railways are built in Persia—in fact, if an Indo-European 
route is opened—and freedom of commerce is guaranteed, as 





been raised above water, and rescued twenty-six of the crew 
from the fore-part of the vessel, where they had been kept 
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alive by the supplies of oxygen; but the Commander, 
Lieutenant, and a sailor were found dead in the conning- 
tower. where they had remained in order to see to the beaching 
of the ship, and had been cut off from the fore-part. The 
President of the Reichstag, who read telegrams describing 
the disaster and the splendid gallantry of the men engaged 
on the salvage operations, invited the Members by rising in 
their places to do honour, as did the whole of the German 
people, to the three brave men who had given their lives for 
the Fatherland in as loyal a fulfilment of duty as though they 
had fallen in battle against the foe. The British Navy and 
the British people, unhappily familiar with similar disasters, 
will join in every word of this fine tribute. 


The situation in Portugal has distinctly improved during 
the week. Last Saturday night the railway strikes on the 
North-East Railway were settled on the basis of concessions in 
regard to pay, hours of work, and holidays, involving an extra 
outlay of £60,000 yearly. The strikes on the two other lines 
were also settled and the international service resumed; anda 
strike of gasworkers was promptly dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, who sent troops expelling the men from the premises 
and replacing the strikers by firemen and sailors, who have 
proved efficient substitutes. The most remarkable testimony 
to the orderliness of the Portuguese, however, is that of the 
correspondent of the Matin, who points out that through- 
out the strike the railway servants were allowed to retain 
control over the books and money of the railways, as well as 
over the bridges and rolling-stock, without abusing their 
v-ust. At the same time, general indignation has been 
expressed throughout the country against the strike, in spite 
of the pacific attitude of the strikers, and the firm attitude of 
the Government in dealing with the gas strike has been 
highly approved of. Senhor Bernadino Machado, the Foreign 
Minister, in messages to the Portuguese Legation in Paris, 
has called attention to the improvement in Portuguese foreign 
trade, foreign exchange, Customs and Inland Revenue 
Returns as evidence that Portugal has accepted with con- 
fidence the new régime, and he denounces the rumours of 
foreign intervention as the fabrication of impenitent 
reactionaries. Against these testimonies must be set the 
unfavourable impression created by the wrecking of Opposi- 
tion newspaper offices and the publication by a Republican 
journal of articles applauding the use of the bomb in the 
service of the Republic. 


The full text of the judgment delivered in the High Court 
of Bombay in the Nasik conspiracy case reached England at 
the close of last week. In view of Sir Henry Cotton’s utter- 
ances—notably his expression of hope that Savarkar would 
be released—it is interesting to note that not only was 
Savarkar shown to have preached political assassination at 
the India House in London in 1907-8, and prepared manuals 
on the making of bombs for use in India, but that the despatch 
of a number of Browning pistols to his fellow-conspirators 
was traced to him, and that it was one of these pistols which 
was used to murder Mr. Jackson at Nasik. The sentence 
of transportation for life and forfeiture of property passed 
on Savarkar cannot be carried into execution until the 
technical point raised by the French Government has been 
settled at the Hague. But, as the Times remarks, this issue 
has nothing whatever to do with Savarkar’s guilt, which has 
been established after a trial lasting three months before 
three of the highest Judges in India, one of whom is a 
Hindu. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times says in 
Friday’s paper that an agreement on reciprocity with Canada 
was reached on Wednesday between the American and 
Canadian officials. Certain details appear to have been referred 
to Ottawa, and the United States Cabinet was to consider the 
document on Friday. The correspondent thinks that nothing 
like a comprehensive fiscal arrangement has been recom- 
mended, but little is likely to be known of its character before 
the scheme is submitted to the Legislatures. 














The three men and two women arrested in connexion 
with the Houndsditch murders were brought up again 
before the Guildhall Police Court on Monday. Inspector 
Bryant, who was wounded on the occasion, described the 
shooting of Sergeant Bentley and the other policemen, 
and identified the assassin with Morountzeff or Gardstein, 





si 
the man who died at 59 Grove Street. Constable Strong. 
man, who also identified the assassin with Gardstein 
said that the shooting was all done in a few seconds, 
Detective-Inspector Thompson then gave evidence ag to 
the discoveries made at 59 Grove Street, which included 
besides a pistol and a number of cartridges, a key 
fitting the lock in the door of 9 Exchange Buildings, 
The woman Trassjonsky was discovered in the act of 
burning papers. Detective-Inspector Matthews subse. 
quently produced the statement made by her at Bishopsgate 
Police Station on the 20th ult., in which she asserted that 
Gardstein said to the doctor that his friend had wounded 
him. She and Luba Milstein made a joint statement to the 
effect that they both knew Fritz, Joe Moravitz (alias 
Morountzeff or Gardstein), and Peter Zourka. Milstein 
also made a separate statement that four or five men, 
including Fritz, Peter, and Morountzeff, visited her and 
Trassjonsky at Grove Street, but would not allow them into 
the front room, so that they could not tell what their business 
was. None of the men were of the Hebrew or Jewish religion, 


The inquest on the two men who lost their lives in the Sidney 
Street affray was concluded on Wednesday. Evidence having 
been given by Superintendent Stark, of the City Police, and 
Superintendent Mulvaney, of the Metropolitan Police, who 
accepted responsibility for stopping the firemen from extinguish- 
ing the fire at the risk of their lives, the Home Secretary was 
called. After describing his experiences during his stay in 
Sidney Street, the Home Secretary denied that he had in any 
way directed, interfered with, or overridden the arrangements 
made by the police. The police and plain-clothes officers, he 
added, were ready to rush the building at any moment; but 
he was certain that it would have been wrong to throw away 
valuable lives until all other practicable means had been ex- 
hausted. As for the Fire Brigade, he thought they were quite 
right, hearing he was on the spot, to come up and ask if they 
were justified in watching the fire burn. He accepted full 
responsibility, not for interfering with the police, but for 
supporting them and confirming them in the orders they 
gave. The jury returned a verdict of justifiable homicide in 
the case of the man known as Joseph, who, in their opinion, 
had been shot by some unknown soldier. In the case of the 
man known as Fritz, they found that death was due to 
suffocation. The jury added a rider expressing the hope that 
the occurrence might lead to the framing of stringent laws 
governing the entry of criminal aliens into this country, and 
warmly approved of the Home Secretary’s commendation of 
the police and Fire Brigade. 


The annual meeting of the National Directory of the 
United Irish League was held in Dublin on Wednesday, with 
the president, Mr. John Redmond, in the chair. On the 
motion of the chairman, it was decided “ that no settlement of 
the Irish question will be acceptable to Ireland which does not 
confer on the Irish people the right of full self-government 
through an Irish National Parliament with an Executive 
responsible thereto.” In the evening Mr. Redmond spoke at 
a banquet at the Mansion House. He said they were met to 
celebrate a great, far-reaching, and conclusive political 
triumph. As for the future, they were on the eve of the 
consideration of the terms of a Home-rule Bill. There 
would be no creation of five hundred Peers, the Lords’ veto 
would be probably out of existence before the Coronation, and 
they had the assurances and pledges of Mr. Asquith and the 
leaders of the Liberal Party that their proposal would be for 
a measure of full self-government for Ireland, meaning 
thereby an Irish Parliament with an Executive responsible 
to it. 


Mr. Redmond alluded to Lord Courtney’s letter in 
the Freeman’s Journal as a sign of the times. Lord 
Courtney’s letter is a long discourse on the text video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor. He is still “in wish and desire @ 
Unionist,” and believes one Parliament to be best for the 
United Kingdom. But “I have to recognise facts. We had 
not enough of the spirit of unity among us. Among 
Unionists, I must sadly confess, unity was too often lost in 
domination. And now we must prepare for Home-rule,” 
which Lord Courtney thinks may be passed in an autumn 
Session. This is the luxury of self-criticism run to seed. 
Because we are conscious of our imperfections that is 
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a pean 
no reason why we should abandon the loyal minority in 


Ireland. 


We wish to call attention to the remarkable letter from 
Mr. A. W. Richardson, a member of the Society of Friends 
resident in County Down, which appears in the Times of the 
13th inst. Mr. Richardson, while maintaining the view as a 
Friend that passive resistance to a Parliament in Dublin 
would be the wiser method, admits that for those who regard 
war as at times an inevitable necessity he cannot see in the 
history of the past any more reasonable ground for forcible 
resistance than the defence of civil and religious liberty, both 
of which would be threatened by a Home-rule Parliament. 
The Scoto-Irish Protestants of the North no longer hate the 
Roman Catholics with an unreasoning hatred; but none the 
less they believe that a system of combined Tammany and 
Vatican would be the inevitable result of a Home-rule Parlia- 
ment, and in this struggle they are fighting for all that the 
true English Liberal holds dear. 


If such a Parliament is set up, he anticipates that there will 
be a wholesale exodus of Irish Protestants—representatives 
of that free-bred minority of Ireland who have done splendid 
service in every department of British life—to the United 
States, and he reminds us of Henry Sidgwick’s saying that if 
England ever deserted the minority in Ireland he would, for 
the first time, have reason to be ashamed of his country. 
The tragedy of the situation, he further points out, is that 
for the last ten years Ireland has been settling down to a 
better destiny :— 

“Men of good will, Roman and Protestant alike, have been 

striving (studiously apart from politics) to make her happy and 
self-reliant. ..... It seems inconceivable that so violent a change 
should be foreed on loyal citizens in Ireland, when half the 
electorate of Great Britain is against it, when Ireland is at last 
on the way to solve her problems in a peaceful way, and simply 
because the balance of power happens, for the moment, t be in 
the hands of the politicians who have been the bane of the country. 
In ten years’ time Ireland would be too contented for the agitator. 
Will the English Liberal not realise what he is doing before it is 
too late?” 
We trust that means may be taken to give this letter the 
widest publicity amongst the Free Churchmen of England, 
Scotland, and Wales as an antidote to the plausible senti- 
mentality of the ‘“ Manifesto of Ulster Protestants” issued 
by Lord Pirrie and other Ulster Home-rulers in December. 








Mr. Harold Cox, whose candidature for the University 
of Cambridge as an Independent Unionist has been 
approved by an influential Committee, has issued un admir- 
uble election address, which appears in Wednesday's papers. 
Dealing with the question of University reform, be maintains 
that such changes as are needed to enable the University 
better to cope with her constantly expanding activities 
ought to receive their sanction from members of the University 
themselves, and should not be imposed by external authority. 
On the Constitutional question, Mr. Cox is a strong supporter 
of the bicameral system, of a reformed Second Chamber, and 
of the Referendum as a means (1) of settling conflicts between 
the two Houses, and (2) of safeguarding the rights of a sub- 
stantial minority of the House of Commons. While still 
remaining a strong Free-trader, he finds himself enabled by 
Mr. Balfour’s adoption of the Referendum policy to co-operate 
whole-heartedly with Tariff Reformers in the defence of the 
Constitution. With regard to Home-rule, he holds that it 
would be a retrograde step to set up under any name a 
Federal Government in place of the present unitary Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. 





On the subject of the payment of Members Mr. Cox is 
certain that itis from every point of view undesirable that 
Members of Parliament should vote salaries to themselves 
without first obtaining by means of a Referendum the explicit 
sanction of the nation which has to provide the money. He 
18s opposed to Welsh Disestablishment on the ground that any 
such measure must involve the forcible appropriation by the 
State of property entrusted to the Church, and he is prepared 
to resist any measure for financially handicapping the 
Voluntary schools. In conclusion, he strongly condemns the 
financial extravagance of the present Administration, their 
multiplication of officials, and their arbitrary penalisation of 
particular forms of property. The Unionist members of the 
Senate meet on the day we go to press to select a candidate, 





and it is understood that the names of Mr. Charles Parsons, 
F.R.S., the famous marine engineer, and of Mr. T. E. Page 
will be submitted. There isa strong and natural desire that 
Cambridge should be represented by some one thoroughly 
conversant with academic needs, and the claims of Mr. T. E. 
Page as an eminent scholar, an educationist, and an admirable 
public speaker are above cavil; but opinion inclines to the 
selection of Mr. Parsons. Mr. Parsons, great inventive genius 
though he is, cannot be said to meet these “ academic ” require- 
ments, and if the choice should lie between him and a man 
of the tried Parliamentary experience and distinction of Mr. 
Harold Cox, we cannot be in doubt as to which candidate 
the University would do well to choose with a view to 
rendering a service to the State. 

Speaking at Bristol on Wednesday, Mr. Walter Long said 
that it was quite untrue that by accepting the Referendum 
Mr. Balfour had pushed Tariff Reform into the background. 
So long as the Constitutional problem was unsettled, Unionists 
must continue to advocate the Referendum as their solution 
of that problem; but if the Constitutional question should be 
disposed of in some way that secured the “consent and 
assent” of Unionists, the Referendum scheme would obviously 
fall to the ground. He, however, did not expect the Constitu- 
tional question to be settled by the present Government ina 
manner with which Unionists could agree, and all he could 
say in the circumstances was that Unionists regarded the 
Referendum as an essential part of Constitutional reform, 
and he believed that it would also strengthen Tariff Reform. 
Some of the summaries of Mr. Long's speech have done it an 
injustice by making it appear that he spoke of the Refer- 
endum as a kind of temporary expedient to catch votes. He 
certainly made reservations in speaking of the Referendum, 
but we think it is perfectly clear that he regards it for 
all practical purposes as a permanent weapon in the 
Unionist armoury. 


An interesting article on Unionist organisation appears in 
the Times of Monday. The writer, the Zimes Parliamentary 
Correspondent, lays chief stress on organising the con- 
stituencies on the democratic basis adopted in the Liverpool 
area, where the Working Men’s Association is affiliated 
to the Constitutional Association, works in harmony with 
it, and has representatives on all the committees of the Con- 
stitutional Association throughout the city. The Working 
Men’s Association is largely self-supporting, and its activity 
is continuous. The principle to be aimed at is to give 
working men power and influence in the Conservative 
organisation, and the writer suggests that Alderman Salvidge, 
the chairman and guiding spirit of the Liverpool Working 
Men’s Association, should be empowered to form a similar 
association for the whole of the North of England. 





Sir Francis Galton, famous for his researches in the spheres 
of meteorology and anthropology, died on Tuesday at tle 
age of eighty-eight. Sir Francis Galton, who first made his 
mark as a traveller sixty years ago, was the father of the 
modern system of weather-mapping, and in 1869 published 
the first of his remarkable works dealing with the laws of 
heredity, which culminated, towards the close of his long life, 
in his efforts to establish the problem of race improvement 
on a scientific basis and the endowment of a research fellow- 
ship in the University of London for the promotion of the study 
of Eugenics. Incidentally we may note that as the result of 
his own observations from the eugenic standpoint he found 
London to rank highest for beauty and Aberdeen lowest. He 
was also the inventor of the composite portrait, and his finger- 
print system, based on Bertillon’s anthropometric method, 
has with some modifications been adopted by our police. 
Only two years ago he published a genial volume of remi- 
niscences containing many curious and humorous illustrations 
of bis methods of investigation. Thus as a young man he 
resolved to test the effect of medicines in the pharmacopoeia 
in alphabetical order on himself. Later on in life he took 
Herbert Spencer to see the “Derby.” As the grandson of 
Erasmus Darwin and cousin of Charles Darwin, he was him- 
self a conspicuous example of his favourite theory that genius 
is a matter of ancestry. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. Ist. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 79—Friday week 79}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RISK OF INVASION. 


[ a peculiar and unexpected form the Admiralty has 

issued its opinions on the risk of invasion, and it is 
obvious that no statement more important in itself, or more 
likely to have a wide influence on the manner in which 
Englishmen apply themselves to problems of national 
defence, has been issued since Mr. Balfour’s famous 
dictum in 1905. In that year Mr. Balfour laughed away 
the risk of invasion. Such a thing, he said, was practically 
impossible. The result of this assurance, which was very 
far, to our thinking, beyond all possible justification, was 
most unfortunate, and was traceable for a long time 
in the bearing of the youth of the nation towards 
the duties of guarding the country from attack. “If 
there is no risk of invasion,” it was said, “why 
should we worry? There is admittedly no urgent 
eall upon us to qualify ourselves for foreign service. If 
it were shown that our homes were in any danger, that 
would no doubt be a different matter, and we might feel 
bound to do what we could to fit ourselves to defend them. 
But it seems that there is no risk of invasion whatever. 
So we are absolved from responsibility.” To encourage 
men to speak to themselves like that is to unman the 
nation. In war it is generally the unexpected which 
happens. Strategists even when they are making out a 
case for their own schemes of defence do not in the last 
resort dismiss from their minds the possibility of 
surprise, yet it is only natural that they should appear 
to have shut out the possibility of it by their forethought. 
A strategist who did not believe in his plans would 
be a bad person indeed to trust. Yet history teaches 
us that there is no certainty in war—that no plan can be 
implicitly trusted—and it should be the part of the nation 
to have enough sense to insist that small as well as great 
risks should be excluded. That being so, we fear that 
unless it is read in the proper spirit the opinion of the 
Admiralty on the risk of invasion may do a good deal of 
harm. 

The opinion appears in the shape of a short appendix to 
the second edition of Sir Ian Hamilton’s book on “ Com- 
pulsory Service.” We reviewed that book fully not long 
ago, and need not restate our reasons for dissenting from 
its conclusions. -Mr. Haldane associated himself with it 
by writing an introduction. No harm perhaps was done by 
the Minister for War in co-operating with an ex-Adjutant- 
General in an unofficial essay; but there is distinctly some- 
thing to be said against the First Sea Lord using the 
s2me unofficial means of expression for a highly official 
opinion. The notes by Sir Arthur Wilson were provided 
originally for the use of the War Office in a debate which 
was to have taken place last November in the House of 
Lords. We assume that they now appear with the 
sanction of Mr. Haldane. It is one thing for a Depart- 
ment to use notes drawn up for its guidance in debate; 
quite another to publish unofficially, but verbatim, the 
judgments of its expert advisers. Expert opinion is not a 
card to be laid on the table. Nor do we think it wise for 
Cabinet Ministers, outside Parliamentary Papers or state- 
ments, to hawk about, as it were, the opinions of their 
expert advisers in support of their own views. No one 
who has any knowledge at all of Sir Arthur Wilson’s 
character and career will doubt the absolute sincerity of 
the conclusions he has expressed ; but it would be easy for 
a weak man to “ write to order” if he understood that the 
Secretary of State (who is, after all, his employer) desired 
to further a particular doctrine. The expert would be in 
the position of the agent who said to the Parliamentary 
candidate: “Tell me what you want to prove and I will 
supply the statistics.” 

Briefly summarised, Sir Arthur Wilson’s conclusions are 
these. The real danger is not invasion, but the interruption 
or destruction of our trade; the fleet sufficient to prevent 
the latter is almost necessarily sufficient to prevent the 
former ; a fleet of transports carrying an army of invaders 
could not escape detection owing to its conspicuousness 
and to wireless telegraphy ; even if, ‘“ by some extraordinary 
lucky chance,” the transports reached our shores, they 
would be attacked and sunk by submarines, and if the 
submarines failed there would still be destroyers to tackle 
them. The notes end with these words ;— 








Is it possible t f our fi y deine 
“Ts it possible to entice part of our fleet away by any stra 
Possibly. But even if he succeeds in donner oft half our fee 
the other half, in conjunction with destroyers and submarines. 
would be quite sufficient to sink the greater part of his transports, 
even if supported by the strongest fleet he could collect. The 
fleets would engage each other while the destroyers and sub. 
marines torpedoed the transports. Finally, even if he reached the 
coast in safety, he would see that it was quite impossible to guard 
his transports against the attacks of submarines while he wag 
landing the troops: and that it was quite certain that a superior 
force would be brought to attack him before the landing could be 
completed. Taking all these facts into consideration, he would 
probably decide as the Admiralty have done, that an invasion on 
even the moderate scale of 70,000 men is practically impossible,” 


Thus the view of the Admiralty is that the pronouncement 
of Mr. Balfour in 1905 may safely be repeated ; and for our 
part we can only repeat that the effect is likely to be the 
same. How does Mr. Haldane expect to fill the ranks of 
the Territorials if the country is informed that the risk of 
invasion is a myth ? 

We do not of course venture to dispute with Sir Arthur 
Wilson on purely technical matters, but it is legitimate 
to point out that he assumes that our Navy will not suffer 
a loss of the command of the sea. Even a temporary loss 
of the command of the sea, however—a loss lasting only a 
few hours—would be enough for an invading army safely 
to cross the North Sea or the English Channel. The 
history of war furnishes examples of expeditionary forces 
having been landed while the enemy retained possession of 
the sea; but these were exceptions, and we want only to 
consider ordinary risks. Normally an invader would not 
attempt a raid unless he had defeated such of our ships as 
were within immediate call. Let us consider only that 
one possibility. Is there any proof that such a defeat—be 
it only a partial or temporary defeat—is out of the 
question? The Military Correspondent of the Times, 
expressing his own opinions on Wednesday out of the 
mouth of an imaginary German critic, says that naval 
forces more than thirty-six hours distant from the selected 
point of the landing of invaders would have nothing to 
say to the success or failure of the attempt. If 
this be so, the preponderance of the British Navy over 
the German Navy has obviously not much _ relation 
to the problem of comparatively small and rapid raids. 
Again, it is asked why it should be assumed that 
wireless telegraphy will reveal to the British Navy the 
position of the enemy’s transports, but that the information 
of the enemy will be “ vague and unreliable.” Has Great 
Britain a monopoly in wireless telegraphy ? But we need not 
continue to ask questions, though many occur to us. The 
point which ought to be made perfectly clear is this. If the 
Navy alone is to secure us absolutely against invasion, it is 
essential that its power should be beyond all shadow of 
suspicion or reproach. By some irony or perversity which 
we do not profess to understand, certain Radical news- 
papers have used the Admiralty notes as an argument for 
reducing our shipbuilding programme. ‘That would be 
folly in any case; it is madness if the Admiralty view 
of the risk of invasion is to control our policy. But we 
hold that, however strong our Navy might be, some 
small risk of invasion would be ineradicable. We can 
meet that risk with complete confidence—a confidence, 
be it remembered, which would have a reciprocal effect on 
the spirit and freedom of action of the Navy—only by the 
military training of the whole manhood of the nation. 
When we contemplate the moral as well as the military 
advantages of such a brief and easy training as 18 
recommended by the National Service League, and the 
insurance of the nation which it would provide in a cheap 
form, we confess that the present preference for accepting 
risks—small, perhaps, but still risks—seems to us almost 
unintelligible. 





THE CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE. 


Ore satisfactory feature of the Home-rule controversy 
is the willingness of the Nationalists at last to admit 
that on a Home-rule basis Ireland could not pay her way. 
This is frankly confessed by Mr. T. M. Kettle in a long 
article in the Daily Mail of January 16th. Mr. Kettle, 
who is one of the ablest of the younger Irish Members of 
Parliament, and who has in consequence been appointe 
Professor of National Economics in the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland, criticises the figures published in various 
Blue-books showing the revenue and expenditure of Ire- 
iand; but after he has made all possible criticisms, he admits 
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that more money is being spent in Ireland than is being 
raised there. He is consequently compelled to face the 
question of what Ireland would do if she were to set up 
housekeeping on her own account. His method of getting 
over the difficulty is amusing. He proposes first of all 
that Great Britain should continue to remain responsible 
for Irish old-age pensions. He also appears to argue that 
Great Britain is to continue to pay part, at any rate, of 
the cost of policing Ireland. With regard to land purchase 
the proposals are more cryptic. He argues that land 

urchase finance offers no difficulty, because the security 
behind the land stock will under Home-rule be the whole 
soil and the whole revenue of Ireland. He forgets that 
the revenue of Ireland is not so good a security as the 
revenue of the United Kingdom, and that investors, who 
are never sentimental, will certainly demand an increased 
rate of interest if the security is diminished. He further 
argues that Ireland is to make no contribution to Imperial 
expenditure until “her economies fructify.” Finally, he 
suggests that Great Britain should present Ireland with a 
handsome cheque as a wedding gift. The delightful 
humour of suggesting that the dissolution of the marriage 
should be accompanied by a wedding present is truly 
Hibernian. 

In order to find some plausible argument for these 
somewhat rapacious demands, Mr. Kettle harks back to 
the Royal Commission on Irish Finance, and trots out 
again the old delusion that Ireland was robbed for several 
decades of sums amounting in the aggregate to hundreds 
of millions. We have dealt with this delusion so often 
that it is hardly worth while to touch upon it again. The 
answer is that at no period since the Union has any Irish- 
man been subject to a higher rate of taxation than persons 
living in Great Britain in similar circumstances. It is 
doubtless true that during a portion of the nineteenth 
century the heavy taxation of commodities and the light 
taxation of incomes invelved a relatively large contribution 
from Irish people to the Imperial Exchequer. But this was 
not a special injustice to Ireland; it was an injustice to 
poor people in all parts of the kingdom. Simultaneously, 
less money was for a brief period being expended out of 
the Imperial Exchequer in Ireland than ought to have 
been spent in view of the relative backwardness of that 
country. But this failure of the Imperial Parliament to 
discharge its full responsibilities towards Ireland has long 
ago been more than made up, and any debit that Ireland 
may have had against Great Britain has been fully settled 
by the writing off of loans advanced for Irish purposes and 
never repaid. For many years past Ireland has been a 
heavy drain on the Imperial Exchequer, and the only 
possible justification of that drain is that while Ireland 
remains a portion of the United Kingdom it is reasonable 
that the common funds should be employed in assisting 
the less advanced portions of the kingdom. If, however, 
Ireland is to dissolve her partnership with the United 
Kingdom, and to adopt some sort of Colonial self-govern- 
ment, then she must take the responsibilities with the 
advantages, and she cannot expect that Great Britain will 
continue to pay for her police or pensions or land 
administration, or that British people will be willing 
permanently to shoulder the defence of Ireland without 
receiving any contribution in return. Therefore until the 
Irish people have proved their capacity to pay for their own 
government the financial arguments alone are conclusive 
against Home-rule. 

It must not, however, be imagined that these are the 
only arguments. Home-rule is undesirable, not only 
because it would be either financially unjust to Great 
Britain or financially burdensome to Ireland, but also for 
many other reasons. Foremost among them stands the 
passionate opposition of the Unionist minority, and the 
practical dithculty of deciding on the separate functions of 
the Parliament at Westminster and the Parliament in 
Dublin. A good many English Radicals are fond of 
sneering at the opposition of Irish Unionists to Home-rule 
as being based on groundless fears. Suppose for the sake 
of argument that the fears are groundless. The fact we 
have to deal with is that they exist. They muy be 
perfectly foolish, but they are passionately felt, and their 
existence is every bit as much a factor in the problem as 
the existence of the Nationalist spirit among the rest 
of the population. Broadly speaking, two-thirds of the 
people of Ireland are inspired by a strong sentiment for 
national independence. The other third has an equally 








strong passion to remain a portion of the United Kingdom. 
One feeling is just as good as the other. Nor does 
the fact that the Irish majority is so emphatically on 
one side settle the question, for if a dissolution of partner- 
ship is to be arranged we must not take account of the 
majority in Ireland alone, but also of the feelings of the 
English and Scotch people. If the question is to be 
judged by the numerical value of various sections, then 
the fact that the sentiment for union commands a majority 
of British electors, plus a minority of Irish, outweighs the 
fact that the sentiment for Nationalism commands a 
majority of Irish electors plus the passive acquiescence 
of a minority of Englishmen and Scotsmen. 

When we pass to practical considerations as distin- 
guished from sentiments we enter upon a tangle of 
difficulties that no advocate of Home-rule has yet 
attempted to unravel. If a new Parliament is to be set 
up in Dublin, what precisely is it to do? It cannot deal 
exclusively with social reform, for Irishmen are insistent 
that old-age pensions are to remain, in part at any rate, an 
Imperial charge. It cannot deal exclusively with the 
maintenance of order, for the Irish police, again, are to be 
partly paid for out of the Imperial Exchequer. Clearly, 
too, the Irish Parliament could not deal with factory legis- 
lation, for Glasgow would never tolerate the establishment 
of a separate set of factory laws in Belfast. The whole 
tendency of the modern movement for the regulation of 
industry is to make it international, so as to secure 
as far as may be identical conditions in different 
countries. 

With regard to education, Ireland already has her own 
system, which is locally controlled, and the establishment 
of a separate Parliament would only make this difference, 
that it would transfer a large portion of that local control 
from the priesthood to the laity. If this is the wish of 
the Irish people, it might be accomplished by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament; but so far that wish has not been 
expressed, and people who remember the fate of the Irish 
Council Bill, and are familiar with the inner history 
behind it, know that that measure was rejected largely 
because it proposed to substitute lay for clerical control of 
Irish education. 

Again, Ireland has already obtained from the Imperial 
Parliament a land system professedly adapted to her special 
needs, and it certainly would be easier to secure any further 
modifications of that land system which may be considered 
necessary by applying to the Imperial Parliament than by 
setting up an entirely new Parliament and a new system of 
government. It only remains to add that the Irish Parlia- 
ment would by common consent be precluded from dealing 
with questions of defence or foreign policy, and apparently 
even of Customs-duties. 

We ask then in despair what remains for the Irish 
Parliament to do, and to this simple question no answer 
is ever attempted. The proposed Government of Ireland 
which is demanded in the name of Irish Nationalism would 
have none of the qualities appertaining to a national 
Government. If it did anything at all, its work would be 
of the character impolitely described as “ gas-and- 
water” legislation. But if that is all that is wanted, 
nobody objects to the creation of some separate Irish 
organisation for this specific purpose. Indeed, the nucleus 
of such an organisation has already been created by 
the wise foresight of Sir Horace Plunkett—recently and 
truly described by Sir Thomas Sinclair as “the greatest 
of living Irish patriots ””"—who in framing the constitution 
of an Irish Department of Industries and Agriculture 
provided for the partial control of the Department by an 
Irish Council mainly consisting of elected representatives 
of the County Councils. The practical problem of Irish 
self-government is an administrative rather than a legisla- 
tive problem. This also is true of other portions of the 
United Kingdom where complaints are legitimately made 
of the excessive centralisation now prevailing. In this 
context we may be allowed to repeat the suggestion which 
we recently put forward, in our review of the letters of 
“ Pacificus ” on Federalism and Home-rule, for the relief 
of the congestion at Westminster :—‘‘ The congestion might 
be relieved by Special Committees representing Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and England, sitting at Westminster 
and drawing up Bills which dealt exclusively with Irish, 
Scottish, Welsh, and English affairs. Parliament need 
not accept the recommendations of these Special Com- 
mittees, of course, but it is not to be supposed that when 
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every Government is anxious to reduce the press of work 
the Special Committees would be perversely treated. 
Again, Commissioners might sit at Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and Cardiff to deal with many subjects which are now 
dealt with by private Bills. There are several ways in 
which the excessive and growing burden of Parliament 
might be lessened, and no blow would be struck by them 
at the vital parts of the United Kingdom.” 





THE UNIONIST OUTLOOK. 


ISAPPOINTMENT at elections is invariably followed 
by recriminations and by a vast deal of wisdom 
after the event. The revolt against the Unionist leaders, 
which has made itself apparent in scattered outbursts, was 
only to be expected ; but we think we may say already with 
confidence that the revolt is weakening and shows no 
chance of succeeding. Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne 
in accepting the principle of the Poll of the People com- 
mitted a party perfectly willing to be committed, or, as 
we should prefer to say, to be saved. The Poll of the 
People, for the first time since the launching of Tariff 
Reform, has made possible a comprehensive and inclusive 
Unionist policy to which all Unionists who acknowledge 
the title can subscribe. It is pretended by the straiter 
sect of Tariff Reformers that the Referendum was accepted 
by Mr. Balfour provisionally for the purposes of the last 
Election only. But if anything could give Radicals a 
plausible pretext for saying that the introduction of the 
Referendum was an insincere dodge, it would surely be the 
dropping of it directly the Election is over. A principle 
cannot be good one moment and bad the next. The 
very circumstances of Mr. Balfour’s recognition of the 
Referendum committed him to it in all loyalty as 
an abiding principle in Unionist policy. It would no 
doubt be possible for Mr. Balfour to ride off on some 
hard verbal interpretation of his own words and drop 
the Referendum; but it would not be wise, and it would 
not be right. We are convinced that Mr. Balfour does 
not mean to do so. He probably understands as fully as 
we do that the Referendum is not only the best solution 
of the Constitutional question, but also—short of the 
abandonment of Tariff Reform, which we do not dream 
of demanding or expecting—the best solution of Unionist 
difficulties. 

Extreme Tariff Reformers pretend that the moderate 
element which is brought back to the Unionist fold by the 
magic of the Poll of the People is quite inconsiderable. 
We believe this to be pure delusion. But even if the 
argument were true of the past, it certainly would not be 
true of the future. The Morning Post, sincere as always 
in its insurgency, argues that a strict and clear policy of 
Tariff Reform, though it lost the Unionist Free-traders, 
would gain far more supporters than the present policy of 
comprehension. But we have only to regard carefully 
the known facts to perceive that the programme of the 
Morning Post has been already tried and has failed. It 
has been demonstrated as plainly as anything can be that 
the country, having looked Tariff Reform in the face, does 
not like it. Times may change, of course; the people may 
yet be “educated,” or, as we think, misled; but, at all 
events, a strict and clear policy has been before the electors 
for some years, and the tide of approval having risen to 
a certain point, has stopped there. The point it has 
reached is not nearly high enough. Two things, there- 
fore, which it is important to bear in mind in considering 
the Unionist outlook seem to us to be certain. One is 
that Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne remain secure in 
their positions, and the other is that no objection can be 
pressed successfully by any group of Unionists to the 
retention of the Poll of the People as a Unionist instrument 
of general utility. 

The new number of the Edinburgh Review in an article 
called “The Political Predicament” says, and says extremely 
well, a great deal with which we cordially agree, but its 
sceptical comments on the Referendum seem to us to invert 
the truth. It is afraid that the Referendum will turn 
Members of Parliament from representatives into dele- 
gates. ‘We believe,” it says, “in Parliamentary and 
Representative government by two Chambers; and as yet 
we see no reason for abandoning that system in despair for 
either ‘democratic’ panacea,—‘a Single Chamber’ or a 
‘People’s Poll’ ..... It may be an ‘undemocratic’ 
sentiment; but we certainly think that representation 











gives us 670 members very far above the general level of 
the electorate, and much more competent to deal with 
those matters than the seven million themselves.” We 
are certain that the Referendum, so far from destroy} 
the representative quality of Members of Parliament 
would add to it. Members, instead of being responsible 
only toa caucus which asks, not for sincerity, character 
and industry, but for blind obedience, would be ze. 
sponsible in a new and more direct sense to the people 
This result could only increase every man’s feeling 
of individual responsibility. As for the House of Commons 
forfeiting its executive functions, there is no question of 
it; it would draft and redraft measures till they reached 
the best possible form, and then, and not till then, would 
submit them if necessary to the people. No reasonable 
supporter of the Poll of the People dreams of referring 
vague principles to the electorate. If the people are not 
fitted to say whether they will or will not have a particular 
Bill, we can only say that they are not fitted to have a vote 
at all. The Edinburgh Review asks whether it is seriously 
proposed to submit such a measure as a Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill to the Referendum. We answer :—“ Yes, 
certainly. If there is enough doubt about the measure to 
justify recourse to a Referendum, there is no reason 
why a Welsh Disestablishment Bill should not be referred 
as appropriately as any other kind of Bill. To ask whether 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen are competent to 
decide a Welsh problem is surely to question the funda- 
mental truth on which the incorporating Union of our 
islands rests.” 

Last Saturday the Morning Post announced that a small 
Committee is to be appointed to investigate the working of 
the Conservative Central Office and the organisation of the 
Unionist Party generally. This is, we think, a wise step. 
So much depends on organisation in the constituencies 
that if there is the least doubt as to its efficiency 
the sooner the truth, one way or the other, is known the 
better. It may be that the Unionist offices have not put 
enough power and discretion into the hands of their non- 
commissioned officers. An interesting article in the Times 
of Monday pointed to the success of the Unionists in the 
Liverpool district, where working men are encouraged to 
accept positions of trust and authority. They respond, as 
is only natural, by showing their willingness to work hard 
and make sacrifices for the cause. We should always be 
ready to trust working men todo that if only they are 
convinced that they have an ideal worth fighting for and 
paying for. The only degrading and unfruitful scheme is 
to try to purchase loyalty by subsidy. But whatever 
the Committee of Inquiry may reveal, we are sure 
in advance that Unionists will make a fatal mistake 
if they attribute the results of the recent elections in 
the main to lack of organisation rather than to policy in 
the past. Mr. Balfour’s promise of the Poll of the People 
did not come in time for its bearing to be properly 
understood. It was not grasped throughout the length 
and breadth of the land that it enabled a man to vote 
against the destructive Constitutional proposals of the 
Government without even the appearance of pledging 
himself to Tariff Reform. As the Referendum becomes 
gradually better understood we believe that there will be 
a steady transference of support to the Unionist side, and 
this transference will be chiefly of those balancing electors 
whom the more fanatical Tariff Reformers affect to 
despise. Weare fairly sure that most Tariff Reformers 
share our belief, 2nd that they are heartily glad to have 
the Unionist Party once more healed and united. 

There are signs that the Government when Parliament 
meets will find the situation even more difficult to manage 
than we had supposed. Labour Members and the Radical 
left wing are demanding the moditication or abandonment 
of the preamble to the Parliament Bill,—in other words, the 
formal abandonment of the reform of the Second Chamber. 
As we have pointed out before, if the Government are 
driven to the creation of an artificial majority in the House 
of Lords, the sheer weight of numbers in that Assembly 
will make reform unavoidable. But even if that does not 
happen, we do not see how the Whig members of the 
Cabinet can honestly consent to the tearing up of an 
assertion of principle which is generally supposed to have 
been put in the balance to induce them to consent 
to the “going, going, gone” treatment of the Second 
Chamber. Then the Welsh Members are undoubtedly 
becoming restive owing to the delay in introducing a Welsh 
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Disestablishment Bill. A statement in the Cardiff Western 
Mail of Wednesday that they contemplate forming them- 
selves into a Nationalist party, if necessary, is perhaps 
exaggerated, but the rumour is only the product of the 
circumstances. There are many signs of Welsh impatience. 
The Labour Members, for their part, are explaining that 
their complaisance towards anything which displeases them 
is by no means to be bought by payment of Members. Last 
Saturday the Manchester Guardian published reports of 
interviews with several Labour Members, who agreed, one 
and all, that payment could have no effect on their demand 
for the reversal of the Osborne judgment. The duty of 
Unionists in these circumstances is clear. So long as there 
was a possibility that the Labour Party would sit down 
under the Osborne judgment in return for payment of 
Members, there was a temptation to give in to the principle 
of payment as the lesser of two evils. But it is evident 
now that nothing would be gained tactically by this 
expedient, while the character, prestige, and ability of 
future Parliaments would unquestionably be injured. 





FROM THE MALL TO CHARING CROSS. 


T is unfortunate when the area of a considerable public 
improvement lies within the jurisdiction of more than 
one authority. Any collision between them is certain 
to raise the financial question, and, what is worse, raise 
it at the most inconvenient time. In any circumstances 
a good deal would have been heard about the difference 
between the Imperial and the municipal authorities in 
reference to the completion of the Mall improvement. 
Here is a long and, in intention at all events, stately 
road which as yet is only finished so far as to give 
a peep through a useless archway at two condemned 
houses and the hoarding which surrounds one of them. 
What stands between the design and its completion is a 
sum of—in round numbers—£#50,000, a third of the 
total cost, and there are three authorities by one or 
more of which the money must be found or the Mall 
remain unimproved. Each of these authorities can 
show what it thinks reasonable cause why it should 
not be asked to find the money, either in whole 
or in part. The London County Council and the West- 
minster City Council can set up the same claim to 
exemption. Each of them has already promised to con- 
tribute a third of the total cost of the new street which is 
eventually to link on the Mall to Charing Cross. Both 
authorities, that is, will in the end be poorer by about the 
same sum as that which is now in debate. The third 
authority, the Office of Works, is so far in a worse position 
than the other two that it refuses to contribute anything 
towards what for the moment it is the fashion to call 
a great national undertaking. The plea that each of 
the two Councils is willing to lay down its third part 
of the cost, and that nothing is now wanted but the 
missing share of the Office of Works, is met by a protest 
that the total cost ought, in the first instance, to have 
been divided into two, not three, parts. The Govern- 
ment have all along acknowledged their responsibility for 
the improvement of the Mall. No local authority has 
anything to do with St. James’s Park, and the Mall lies 
wholly within St. James’s Park. Consequently, so long as 
the projected changes were confined to St. James’s Park 
the Oflice of Works has honourably met its obligations. 
But it has no more to do with Charing Cross than it has 
with Regent Street or Pall Mall; and when the question 
arises how the Coronation or any other procession is to 
find its way from the Mall to Charing Cross, the official 
reply is that it must pass through the short street which 
at present connects the two points. That this street is too 
narrow and has too awkward a slope to suit the habits of 
processions is not denied, but the Office of Works declines 
to admit that this fact saddles it with any special obliga- 
tion. Other London improvements fall upon the County 
and the Borough Councils in such proportions as the two 
authorities agree to bear, and there is nothing to exempt 
this particular improvement from the general law. 

So far as principle goes, the plea of the Government is a 
good one. The improvement of St. James's Park is one 
thing, the improvement of the streets which surround it is 
another. Why when they have nothing in common should 
they as a matter of course be paid for by the same 
authority? The widening of the Mall was not a change 
that cried aloud to be taken in hand. Some of us, it may 








be, are inclined to think that it might very well have been 
left alone. There was an old-fashioned domesticity about the 
Mall as it was which harmonised well with the unpretending 
red brick of the Palace, and had a charm and associations 
of its own which cannot be reproduced in its successor, 
even when its alleys are once more shaded by trees no 
longer in their infancy. Assuming, however, that the 
improvement is really all that its admirers maintain it to 
be, it is an improvement of a Royal park, not of the streets 
which lead to it. So far as the King is concerned, the 
processions in which he bears a part are already provided 
with a route adequate in space and of sufficient historical 
interest. When he goes to Westminster next month to 
open the first Session of a new Parliament there will be 
nothing incongruous in a deviation from the straight line 
which enables the procession to pass like its predecessors 
across the Horse Guards Parade and under the archway 
which leads into Whitehall. That it will gratify 
his subjects that he should leave the park at an earlier 
point and enter the streets of Westminster a little 
sooner may be a very good reason for his doing what they 
wish. But it is not necessarily a reason why his Ministers 
should find the money for the alteration which must be 
made in the streets before the accustomed route can be 
abandoned. It may be said that £50,000 is not a large 
sum for the Imperial authorities to contribute, and this is 
so far true that if the Government think proper to depart 
from their declared purpose they need not be afraid of 
popular censure. But if they stand by their original 
decision they will be well within their rights. The 
improvement of the streets of London is not one of the 
functions of the central Government. London is big 
enough and rich enough to improve itself, and the claims 
upon the national purse are already so burdensome that no 
Government can be blamed for refusing to add to their 
number. We have never been of those who hold that the 
public expenditure should be measured simply by the 
goodness of the proposed object. The purse of the State 
is the purse of every citizen belonging to the State, and 
the one is no more inexhaustible than the other. It is 
only by turning a deaf ear to many appeals that the 
interests of economy can be safeguarded, and though this 
principle might be recognised to more advantage where 
larger sums are involved, we have no wish to see it 
disregarded even in trifles. 

The occasion has naturally been turned to account by 
enthusiasts who long to see London handed over to a 
Minister of Fine Arts, whose special function shall be the 
beautification of the city, which now stands in danger of 
losing what beauty it once possessed. The writer in the 
Daily Mail who signs himself “ An Englishman ”’ accuses 
the Treasury of a determination to “bottle up the 
Ceremonial Way” because there are no votes to be 
gained by opening it. If we had a Minister of Fine 
Arts, the absurdity of giving us a road and denying 
us the outlet might be avoided. If we thought that 
the action attributed to this proposed Department 
were right in our present circumstances, we should 
look forward with terror to the London which it might 
eventually give us. A new Ministry must have a new 
staff, and to make the estimates which provide for this 
new staff popular this work must be kept well before the 
public eye. That the present methods of improving London 
are often faulty no one can deny. But at least they 
have of late years given us a large measure of architectural 
variety. That it is quite possible to have too much of this 
may be seen any day within a hundred yards of this office ; 
but before we are saddled with a Minister, “aided by a 
competent body of advisers,” who shall insist that the 
houses built along a street shall “conform one to the 
other in style and height,” we should like to know some- 
thing of the Minister's taste. The passion for uniformity 
has often been the worst enemy that the architecture 
of London has had to contend with. It is to this 
that we owe the loss of so much of the picturesqueness 
of Piccadilly and Park Lane; and though we should 
like to see our architectural extravagance subjected to an 
occasional curb, if it went no further than the removal of 
some specially eccentric type to a less conspicuous site, wo 
have no wish to see every new building in London con- 
form to a Ministerial pattern. Individualism has done us 
some service in London architecture, and we should be 
sorry to see it bitted and bridled by the Office of Works 
even under the name of the Ministry of Fine Arts. 
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To come down once more to the humbler level of an 
improvement which deals only with the clearing away of 
two or three houses, and the widening and lowering of a 
short street, we do not think that the Government are bound 
to turn a deaf ear to this particular application. If the 
changes in the Mall had from the first been designed to 
follow the old course, and to end it in the Horse Guards 
Parade, we should have been content. But as instead of this 
the new road has been made to lead up to a triple archway 
which, if it is to have any meaning at all, must lead out 
of the park, it will not be a very reprehensible act of 
extravagance if the Government determine to relieve the 
municipal authorities of the obligation to complete an 
alteration which has in a sense been forced upon them. 








ON THE DOWNFALL OF ROME. 
HE destruction, as a world-Power, of the Roman Empire 
in the fifth century of our era offers a theme of never- 
ending interest. The worst evil against which the Roman 
Empire had to contend was its dwindling population. The 
real strength of any State consists in its human element, and 
during the greater part of its existence that element was, in 
the Roman Empire, wasting away. As early as 150 B.C. the 
evil was already apparent, and thinking men saw with alarm 
the rapid decline in the sturdy yeoman class of Italy. 
It is evident that in a society whose normal condition 
was, as in ancient Italy, one of intermittent war, and in 
which every landholder was liable to military service, the large 
proprietor, who, when absent in the field, could cultivate his 
Jand by slave or hired labour, had an immense advantage over 
the small holder, and in the natural course of events the latter 
was almost inevitably ruined or evicted from his farm. The 
dispossessed farmers, for the most part, flocked into Rome, 
where they formed a vast pauper class living to all intents 
and purposes on the interested alms of the oligarchs. The 
disappearance to a great extent of this hardy class of freemen 
was in itself a terrible blow to the health of the State, but 
the consequences were even worse. Inthe first place, the great 
landholders naturally employed slave in preference to free 
labour as immediately cheaper, and, since it was unprofitable 
to train skilled hands to grow corn against the competition of 
Africa and Egypt, they preferred grazing to agriculture. By 
the first century B.C. much of Italy was desert, occupied only 
by vast grazing farms tended by half-wild, half-starved, 
wholly dangerous slave herdsmen. There was no room for 
free labour. In the second place, the congregation of 
the evicted country population in the cities as practical 
paupers was productive of the worst results, both socially 
and politically. 

Next, the prevalence of slavery led to a most appalling 
state of private immorality. Self-indulgence, a common human 
frailty at the best of times, was necessarily fostered by a 
condition of things in which a man could indulge his passions 
without regard to honour or duty, and without fear of conse- 
quences ; and cruelty naturally followed in the train of self- 
indulgence. The savage Roman spectacles need no mention, 
but there were worse features than this in Roman society. 
Infanticide was fearfully common, and all these evils com- 
bined helped forward the depopulation of the provinces. 
There are those to-day who approve of the abolition of 
marriage. They might study to good purpose the social con- 
dition of Rome under the Empire. Nothing seems so certain 
as that an ill-observed or disregarded marriage law in civilised 
society has in the result disastrous consequences to the nation 
at large. Marriage implies the performance of duties; when 
these are forgotten the nuptial tie becomes a mockery ; the 
abolition of marriage to-day would lead in the end to a con- 
dition of things as bad as that which prevailed in the 
Mediterranean world in the days of Domitian. 

So much for the evil effects of slavery. Under the Empire, 
inleed, there was after a time, owing to certain economic 
causes, a resuscitation of free labour; but the free labourer 
soon became involved in the toils of the caste system, which 
was the bane of Roman society, and in the third century he 
was already no better than a serf. The great plague of the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius was the real beginning of the end. 
The wastage of the population was terrible, and the “ Great 
Auarchy” of the third century, with its wild chaos of civil 
war, barbarian ravages, and pestilence, prevented any 
recovery,—if, indeed, in the circumstances, hope of recovery 
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there was. The brilliant municipal organisation of the early 
Empire was already in a state of decay, largely owing to its 
own inherent defects, and the legislation of Diocletian and 
Constantine completed its destruction and converted Roman 
society into a system of castes rigidly defined, controlled by 
an all-pervading bureaucracy, and ground down by taxation 
that grew ever more severe as time went on. 

The local Senate—“ curia”—was collectively responsible 
for the amount of the district taxes as fixed by the Imperial 
officials. If one or more of its members became bankrupt, 
the sum still had to be made up; consequently the burden 
became more and more heavy, and in a society slowly growing 
poorer the results were most disastrous. The wretched 
curiales became no better than State slaves for the collection 
of taxes, and, in spite of all efforts to check the evil, their 
condition at last was so miserable that they literally fled from 
their crushing responsibilities. Anything was better than to 
be a curial: there is good reason to believe that some of the 
fugitives even preferred serfdom to their official slavery. 

The curiales, be it noted, were landowners, but not great 
landowners of noble or senatorial rank; they represented in 
some sense the middle class of the Empire. Above them 
were a few great nobles; below them the only class really 
free was that of the merchants and tradesmen; the 
agricultural labourers were all either serfs or slaves. Even 
as it was, the curia, being composed of the richest land- 
owners of the district, was not identified in its interests with 
the smaller proprietors and the traders. Probably the small 
holders disappeared first; but at last the curiales, as afore- 
said, disintegrated under the ruthless pressure. By the days 
of Valentinian III. the middle classes of the Empire had dis- 
appeared; there remained but the great landowners and their 
slaves. The state of things may be inferred from the fact 
that while all beneath them were reduced to beggary, the 
incomes of the great nobles averaged about £60,000 per 
annum, and were not seldom as high as £200,000. It is indeed 
clear that the nobles of the Roman Empire, like those of 
other States at different periods of their history, evaded their 
obligations as much as possible; in any case, they had the 
best chance of survival. 

The Land-tax varied from a twentieth to a fifth of the value 
of the annual production; usually it was about a tenth,— 
obviously a heavy burden. All freemen not landholders were 
liable to a heavy Capitation-tax. Constantine imposed a 
Class-tax on Senators, and a tax on all receipts, which neces- 
sarily pressed with cruel force on the poor, and was repealed 
by Anastasius I. amid general rejoicings. (The writer believes 
that a tax of this description has been advocated in Great 
Britain of late years.) 

Despite the fearful burden of the taxes, matters might have 
been better had the public revenue been employed for useful 
purposes only. But under Aurelian a stately Court with its 
throng of officials was established; Diocletian and Constan- 
tine further elaborated the establishment. At a time when 
strict economy was absolutely necessary millions were 
squandered every year on the upkeep of the Imperial Court. 

Even worse was the system of public doles. There is no 
need to go at length into their history. They were intro- 
duced by C. Gracchus with, probably, the deliberate intention 
of securing the support of the pauperised Roman proletariat 
for much-needed reforms. Gracchus may well have thought 
that means sanctify the end. As it was, the practice became 
a recognised part of Roman political machinery, and the 
establishment of the Empire involved also the free provision- 
ing of the capital. Nor was this all; other cities obtained the 
same privilege. When Constantinople was established as a 
second capital it received free food grants as a matter of 
course; and thus, at a time when the State needed every man 
and every aureus, masses of privileged population were kept 
in a state of idle plenty at the expense of the already over- 
burdened provincial taxpayer. The evil practice was aggrae 
vated by the means employed to carry it out. Bounties were 
paid to grain importers, and immense sums were expended in 
maintaining the necessary horde of employees of all kinds 
engaged in the duty. The bulk of the population was im- 
poverished in order to maintain a part as paupers,—not worn- 
out soldiers of industry, but able-bodied men and their 
families. Nothing contributed more to the decline of the 
Roman Empire than this frightful abuse, for which no 
defence is possible. 
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The principle of taxation was to transfer to the Imperial 
Treasury as much as possible of the wealth in circulation; 
other considerations were simply ignored. The natural con- 
sequence was a want of capital in the provinces and general 
disorganisation, since a decrease in the means of life naturally 
accelerated the already marked decline of the population. 
When it is added that the only means of repairing the 
ravages made by economic causes was by introducing colonies 
of barbarians, the rapid success of the Germanic hordes needs 
little explanation. To complete the picture it only remains 
to add that in order to avoid the slightest decrease in the 
revenue the taxpayers were strictly debarred from bearing 
arms, and the army, on which the defence of the exhausted 
Empire depended, was recruited largely from foreign 
barbarians, officered by their own chiefs. 

On the whole, it would seem that political fatuity had well- 
nigh reached its limit when Theodosius I. enlisted in his 
service—at a high rate of pay, be it noted, thereby further 
burdening the hapless taxpayer—the very Gothic war-bands 
with which he had been contending. In short, the decay of 
the Roman Imperial system was due in the first instance to 
the diseased state of its society, and in the second to 
economic conditions which were aggravated by maladminis- 
tration. The external causes were of comparatively slight 
importance; there is no reason to think that the barbarian 
invasions of the fifth century were more formidable than 
those of the third and fourth which had been successfully 
repelled. 

How far do these conditions apply to society at the present 
day? Advanced material civilisation has brought self-indul- 
gence in its train; there is far too much inclination to sub- 
ordinate the best interests of the community to the pursuit of 
pleasure, sometimes in vicious, and even brutal, forms. There 
is a very general lack of any adequate sense of responsibility, 
which seems to be growing rather than diminishing, and it 
was precisely the prevalence of this fault which led to the 
destruction of Roman free institutions. Politicians show a 
strong tendency to form a class apart, thereby helping to 
create a situation analogous to that under the Roman Empire, 
where there was no connexion, and in consequence no 
sympathy, between governors and governed. 

Financial exhaustion, more than anything, contributed to the 
final ruin of the Imperial system in the West, and it is open 
to doubt whether the finances of Great Britain are being 
wisely administered by her party politicians. For many 
years past there have been charges of reckless waste and 
unwise methods of raismg funds brought against all parties 
both in State and municipal politics, and in several instances 
they appear to have been well founded. While, on the one hand, 
taxation has become more severe, and the public obligations 
greatly increased, the methods of expenditure have been open 
to criticism. It is notorious that there is a body of extreme 
Socialistic opinion which would put the age-limit for a 
pension so low that its original object would be entirely 
frustrated, and, if history be of any value as a guide, there is 
no guarantee that this or that political party would not, for 
its own ends, play into the hands of such extremists. The 
natural result would be that the nation would, like the Roman 
Empire of old, be burdened with the maintenance of a huge 
mass of paupers. Such a measure would not benefit the 
honest worker, but rather that dangerous element of ruffianism 
which, for want of a better word, may be described as “ unem- 
ployable,” and which is always responsible for the worst 
features in any public disorder; which was prominent in 
France alike in 1792 and 1871, and which furnished alike the 
bands of a Clodius anda Flourens, the apaches of Paris and the 
“hooligans” of London. Reckless measures of this nature were 
prominent in the French Revolution, and their natural result 
was widespread poverty and misery, and the throwing of all 
political power into the hands least fitted to hold it. 

To sum up: what ruined Rome was not the barbarian 
invasion, but (1) a declining birth-rate and the dissolution of 
the marriage-tie; (2) overwhelming taxation, especially on 
the land; (3) the introduction of a caste system through 
Government action; (4) the attempt of the State to act asa 
universal providence; (5) the endowment of idleness; (6) the 
neglect of national defence by the refusal to train the popu- 
lation to arms and by reliance solely on a professional army. 





RUISLIP MANOR. 
RAVELLERS on their first journey on the new line laid 
by the Great Western Railway Company from Padding- 
ton through Gerrards Cross to High Wycombe have probably 


been astonished to find open country so near London. The 
train runs through Westbourne Park, practically an extension 
of Paddington Station; it leaves the dreary bricks of Worm- 
wood Scrubs on the left, and then, instead of taking the 
familiar line through Acton and Ealing, swings off to the 
right. Park Royal, the first name to which the new road 
introduces you, suggests agriculture at once; then the train 
crosses the river Brent, and you are among level meadows 
and bare plough. If you know where to look for it, you can 
get a glimpse of the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary, and as you 
go further westward you can understand the reason why the 
migrant birds have not yet deserted that happy little wood. 
From the railway carriage window there is hardly a chimney 
tobe seen. Most of the fields are permanent pasture, dotted 
with cattle; here and there an old farmhouse lies among oal.s 
and elms, and lines of trees with their lower branches lopped, 
stretching across green fields, show where hedges have been 
grubbed up to make more room for grass as it gradually took 
the place of roots andcorn. The effect of the long succession 
of level fields is of a strangely monotonous quiet. There are 
few roads; the horizon to the west and north is wooded 
rising ground, and the stretch of tranquil country between the 
wooded hills and the new railway begins not much more than 
six miles from Hyde Park Corner. 

That is how the land just west of London shows itself to 
the railway train to-day, before the builder has got to work 
onit. He will arrive in due time, soon rather than late if the 
usual indications are to be trusted, and the part of the quiet 
country which will surrender itself soonest, in all probability, 
is the Ruislip Manor Estate. This estate is a long, narrow 
slip of country of an irregular shape, which stretches from 
Northolt Junction on the south-east to Ruislip on the west, 
almost to Denham on the north-west, and to the confines of 
Northwood on the north-east. It is intersected by the Ruislip 
Reservoir and Ruislip Common, and measures, roughly 
speaking, four miles in length by half-a-mile or a mile in 
breadth. In all it contains some thirteen hundred acres, 
which lie in what is almost a ring-fence of railway lines; it 
is the property of King’s College, Cambridge, and the College 
authorities have decided that, given the necessary support, it 
shall be developed on the lines of a large garden suburb. 
Ruislip Manor, Limited, is the name of the company which 
has been formed to develop the estate, and it has already taken 
advantage of the machinery of a competition in order to 
obtain the best plan for development. The design which has 
been “ premiated”—it is a little disconcerting to find “the 
King’s College of Our Lady of St. Nicholas of Cambridge” 
apparently approving such a word—is that of Messrs. A. and 
J. Soutar, and it is interesting to compare tie design with the 
Ruislip Manor Estate as it now lies undeveloped. The woods 
and fields, the hills and the open water, make an odd contrast 
with the flat greens and browns and the straight lines of the 
“ premiated” plan. 


The writer the other day walked over Ruislip Common 
from the Denham side to Northwood; that is, by the strip of 
intersecting land and water which the new building plans 
will necessarily leave open. Denham Station, on the Great 
Western Railway, has not a house near it, and the 
common is distant perhaps three miles, by devious roads, from 
the rail. It is a stretch of quiet country which strikes its own 
note of wildness. The broad, lonely water of the Ruislip 
Reservoir, almost in the centre of the manor, lies between high 
wooded slopes on the one side and a wide strip of grass on the 
other, and on Tuesday the whole reservoir, frozen over for two 
days before, was thawing in a light wind from the west. 
Under the bank three duck walked about on the ice which 
lay beneath the surface water, looking oddly as if they were 
walking on the water itself; one of them, a pochard, looked 
about her nervously and then flew away over the melting ice, 
It would seem natural enough, in so silent and solitary a 
place, to see some great flock of wild duck riding on the far 
surface of the water; possibly duck come there often in 
winter. There was no sound to be heard on the common that 





The lessons for us involved in this summary are in no need 
of special emphasis. 





morning except the thud of a woodman’s axe in the oak-woods 
behind, and perhaps the twitter of a blue tit flying from 
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thorn to thorn over the heather and rabbit-cropped grass ; 
the oaks on the hill opposite, across some three hundred yards 
of water, stood above rain-sodden bracken and a long line of 
straw-coloured sedge on the rim of dark ice. There was an 
attraction in standing on the green track which does duty for 
a road across the common, and in picking out sites for houses 
looking over the water to the west. Then from beyond the 
edge of the common came the first sign of human habitation 
near. An old woman with a marketing-basket over her arm 
came down the footpath singing. She might have stepped out 
of a Christmas-card. But she remarked at the stile that she 
did think the Council ought to put down gravel in such a 
muddy place, and with that comment the transition seemed 
easier from the solitary margin of the Ruislip water to 
the blackbirds and thrushes dotted over the lawns of the 
Northwood golf-links. 

The scheme of the “ premiated” design for dealing with 
the Ruislip Estate appears to have been drawn up chiefly with 
n view to ease and directness of communication. With the 
exception of a crescent or two made necessary by the lie of 
the ground, all the roads are straight, and nearly all the 
garden spaces are rectangular. In dealing with a limited 
amount of country, on which it is proposed to place a large 
number of houses, this is no doubt the most economical plan, 
though it has its disadvantages. It makes the felling of 
trees imperative whenever they interfere with the geometry 
of the roads, for instance, and that is not an ideal state 
of things in laying out ground which is to approximate 
to the conditions of a garden. The sacrifice of an oak in 
full vigour is not a small matter, much less the felling of 
hundreds. However, if houses are to be provided and 
rents to be asked commensurate with the needs of an 
average suburban community, no doubt the retention of 
many large trees is not easy except in sequestered portions 
of the ground laid out. On the Ruislip Manor Estate it 
is suggested that the numbers of houses should be 7,642; 
of which 3,556 should be let at rents not exceeding £30; 3,541 
with rentals not exceeding £60; 524 not exceeding £100; and 
21 exceeding £100 per year. Of the 1,276 acres to be divided, 
837 are devoted to building-plots, 255 to open spaces, and 184 
to roads; while on no portion of the estate are there to be 
more than ten houses to the acre. As for the open spaces, the 
land on each side of the District Railway line which cuts the 
estate on its way to Uxbridge is laid out as recreation- 
grounds,—a good idea which gets rid of the ugliness of 
houses backing on to a line, and the inconvenience caused by 
the noise of trains to the neighbours. In the centre of the 
estate there are also large playing-fields with ample room for 
cricket and football, and through the playing-fields runs 
a stretch of ornamental water fed by a brook. But the 
most important and attractive portion of the estate lies 
on each side of Ruislip Common and the reservoir. 
The reservoir is to be used for boating and bathing, 
and the woods which overlook it are apparently to be 
retained as pleasure-grounds for the use of the whole 
community. This is undoubtedly the best use to which 
they could be put; the retention of the woods as they 
stand, with their fine outlook over the water to the sun- 
set, will attract many more potential householders to tie 
estate as a whole than could possibly have been added by 
erecting houses among the trees, however attractive those 
particular sites might have been to individuals. On the whole 
it is difficult to see how the various requirements of a suburb 
could have been better provided for than in Messrs. Soutar’s 
plan. We have no space here to refer to the business aspects 
of the undertaking, particulars of which can be obtained 
from the secretary, Ruislip Manor, Limited, 33 Henrietta 
Street, Strand, W.C. But it may be ungrudgingly conceded 
that if this stretch of quiet country is to be added in to the 
spreading grip of railways, tramways, and the machinery 
and traffic of London, it is well that the cutting of the new 
roads and the bringing of the builders’ bricks into the fields 
and woods should be schemed for as completely and as 
generously as in the design chosen by the Ruislip Manor 
Company. 





MODERN FIGURE-SKATING. 
4 EW athletic arts have had a more rapid and complete 
development in recent years than this fascinating 
creature of balance and speed. And in this development 








English skaters may claim to have played a dominant part, 
From the technical point of view, modern skating began with 
the discovery of the compound turns, the rocker, counter, and 
bracket. Up to the “sixties ” of last century the simple turns 
of the common “ three” alone were in use, and of these only 
the forward varieties. The counter, originally styled the 
rocking turn, was worked out by Mr. H. E. Vandervell, and 
possibly, though the evidence is doubtful, the rocker itself. 
Mr. Maxwell Witham discovered the bracket. The knowledge 
of these essential movements soon spread among Continental 
skaters, and thus a great impetus was given both to English 
and to Continental skating. Already there were the elements 
of two differentiated styles. 

It was perhaps the very rarity of ice-skating that stimulated 
progress. Indirectiy the fact accounts for the first great 
boom in roller-skating during the “sixties” and “ seventies.” 
Before Plimpton invented the inclined axle, roller-skating was 
incapable of development. This invention both popularised 
the pastime and led ice-skaters to test its capacity as an art, 
It was found that practically all ice movements were possible 
on rollers, and a good deal of valuable pioneer work was done. 
For instance, it was on rollers that Mr. Witham first skated 
the bracket. A good many skaters also laid the foundations 
of their own skill in the roller-rinks. It is worth noting that 
roller-practice is most useful for ice, and that progress in ice- 
skating is more rapid and efficient when the learner has 
mastered the moyements on wheels. 

By a queer coincidence, the decline of roller-skating (due to 
social causes) towards the end of the “ seventies ” was followed 
by a series of hard winters. The new discoveries and the 
recent practice were tested and developed with extraordinary 
vigour. The Wimbledon Skating Club, in particular, identified 
itself with progress, brought the new movements nearer per- 
fection, and in conjunction with the Skating Club of London, 
the M.C.C. of skating, formulated a body of doctrine. Thus, 
out of the simple evolutions of ancient days, performed in tall- 
hats and frock-coats, modern skating sprang in much the same 
way as, but more rapidly than, modern cricket. It was now 
more both of an art and of an exercise. 

But this was not all. In the “seventies ” and “ eighties ” 
Englishmen wintering in the Engadine and the Grisons were 
also at work with the new ideas. The development there was 
even more important as the conditions of Alpine ice and 
Alpine air encouraged speed and size. Combined skating, 
the chief application of the English style, became still more 
athletic and still more English in its strength and freedom. 
It was now finally differentiated from the Continental style. 
This, in its turn, had been abundantly developed by the 
application of the new movements. 

By the middle of the “eighties” we see modern figure- 
skating in its completed form. An interesting result of this 
strenuous evolution was the erection of artificial-ice rinks, as 
at Southport, Paris, London, and Brighton. Financially 
these were unsuccessful. Prince's, being a club, survives. 
Recently Manchester, where there has long been a body of 
enthusiasts, has repeated the experiment, and its new Ice 
Palace has the good wishes of all skaters. 

The standard reached in both styles more than twenty 
years ago has hardly been improved upon, except in the 
elaboration of detail and organisation, not to mention a more 
exact knowledge of the principles of the art. A suggestion 
was made for the approximation of the two styles, the 
English and the Continental, now the International. This 
was not adopted. The two schools, though sprung from the 
same origin, are so distinct in method, and each so valuable, 
that they have resisted all attempts at organic assimilation ; 
there is no jealousy, but a healthy mutual respect. Each in 
its way is a perfectly normal development, and each is the 
complement of the other. 

It is a mistake to describe the International style of figure- 
skating as more “natural” than the English. In such a 
connexion the word “ natural” has no meaning. Broadly speak- 
ing, the principle of the English school is permanent balance, 
that of the International is temporary balance. To carry out 
the former principle the erect position and immobility of the 
body are essential. The least departure produces friction. 
It follows that pace is more or less indispensable. When the 
skater comes to rest, the strike-off for the new movement is 
his only impetus. The International skater, on the other hand, 
joins each of his comparatively small and slow movements 
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to the next by a method which restores his motion. He 
can thus skate figure after figure on the same foot, and 
retain his professional motion as long as he pleases, The 
method, known as the “continuous stroke,” consists in a 
momentary loss and recovery of balance. For this movement 
of the body, of the unemployed leg, and of the arms is a 
necessary condition. Also in executing turns the thrown-out 
leg is used to facilitate the movement, friction of course 
having no terrors, as it has for the English exponent. If, 
then, descriptive adjectives are to be employed, “ artificial” 
would apply better than “natural” to the poses of the Inter- 
national school. These “gestures” of the body are not 
expressions of abandon; each is the result of elaborate 
calculation. Similarly the English skater, when once on an 
edge, must resist every departure from a statuesque immo- 
bility, for his aim is to retain his speed as long as possible 
while pivoted on a point of balance. Temperament, perhaps, 
is the chief factor in the choice between the two styles. But 
if the beginner aspires to the perfection of control over the 
medium he hopes to conquer, let him learn the English 
methods first. Mastery of the secrets of the permanent 
balance is the best introduction to the difficulties of the 
instantaneous. Some of our finest exponents of the English 
style have subsequently achieved greatness in the Inter- 
national, but the converse is unknown. 

To-day skating is “in the air”; roller-skating is to be had 
everywhere; Alpine sports are vigorously exploited. Yet it 
is strange how few, whether on steel blades or aluminium 
wheels, get beyond the elements. It is, perhaps, the first step 
that costs, that on to a definite edge. Here, as all through 
the skater’s art, the secret is attention to balance. And 
itis worth while getting over this first step. There is 
so much that is permanently delightful in store. A long 
edge at high speed is quite different from other modes 
of motion, particularly ia the sensation it involves. 
The feeling of a simple turn, say the forward three, 
is a wonderfully complex pleasure. That of a rocker 
made on a curve of fifty yards is worth living for. The 
sudden switch on to the second curve has been compared to 
the swerve of a swallow’s flight. It is probably much more 
exciting. Combined skating, fast and rhythmical, supplies 
the delights of motion in a cumulative as well as an “other 
regarding” form. Here you realise that motion, as a “ perma- 
nent possibility ” of sensation, has no limits. While we write, 
the National Skating Association has published, with a 
reprint of the revised code for combined figures (a most 
valuable system), a code for combined hand-in-hand skating. 
Here is the triumph of still another branch of the art. Six 
years ago little was known of hand-in-hand skating, except a 
few simple scuds and the hand-in-hand rocker. The intrica- 
cies involved are naturally considerable, and code words, like 
“side by side,” “ link,” “echelon,” “ swing,” “ twist,” “apart,” 
are necessarily multiplied. But precision is secured by an 
ample vocabulary, as bas been proved in the case of the 
revised calling for combined figures. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


GAME PRESERVATION AND THE SLEEPING 
SICKNESS. 
[To tue Epiror or tee “ Srecrator,’’] 
Sir,—Some time ago I wrote to you pointing out the evils 
of game preservation in a comparatively densely populated 
country like the Nyasaland Protectorate. I notice that Sir 
Alfred Sharpe has been enunciating his views on the con- 
nexion between big game and tsetse-fly (Glossina morsitans), 
and that Mr. Selous has been writing to the Field giving the 
results of his long experience, which are opposed to those of 
Sir Alfred Sharpe. I may mention that opinion here entirely 
supports Mr. Selous’s views, and that a cable to that effect 
was sent from the local Chamber of Agriculture and Com- 
merce to Mr. Selous. I have, however, to draw your attention 
toavery grave development of this question. Possibly you 
will remember that I previously pointed out the great danger 
there was of the ordinary tsetse-fly (G. morsitans) taking up 
the réle of carrier of the sleeping sickness disease. This is a 
possibility which has always been recognised by scientists. 
Sir Alfred Sharpe, however, has held to the opinion that, as 
the usual carrier of sleeping sickness (G. palpalis) has never 








been found by the medical investigators anywhere in Nyasa- 
land, therefore the danger was practically nil of this dread 
disease getting a hold in this country. Unfortunately this 
latter view seems to be erroneous, as the following facts 
will show. 

Quite recently we were informed that a case of sleeping 
sickness had been discovered in the region between the Dutch 
Reformed Church Mission Station west of Lake Nyasa and 
the port called Domira Bay, on the same lake. So far as 
could be ascertained, this native had never been out of the 
Protectorate. Immediately thereafter came the news that a 
Mr. Roux, a delegate from Cape Colony toa Mission Confer- 
ence which was being held at Mvera, had contracted the 
disease. Now one native case would not be sufficient to 
establish anything, because, however well a nutive’s move- 
ments might be ascertained, there is always a slight element 
of doubt. Mr. Roux, however, was able to give a very clear 
statement of his movements, and he has never b2en exposed 
to infecfion in his life. He had been out shooting in the 
district indicated, and was severely bitten by tsetse-flies. He 
got ill and had high fever. It was at first thought to be 
malaria, but the doctor examined his blood and found the 
trypanosomes of the sleeping sickness disease. Since then 
investigations have discovered another case, and the latest 
news (unconfirmed at the moment of writing) is that there 
are four other cases. 

Now, Sir, this district was searched by the late Dr. Hardy 
some two years ago, and he reported that G. morsitans was 
plentiful, but no palpalis. Since then it has been found that 
G. fusca is also present. The conclusion is inevitable. There 
is a carrier other than G. palpalis at work, and medical science 
would at once fix on G. morsitans as most likely, G. fusca 
coming next. There is of course also the possibility that some 
other fly, or even a tick, might act as carrier. This district 
some ten years ago only contained tsetse near to the lake 
shore. Since then it has been gradually spreading inland, till 
now it is within five miles of Mvera, and the Dutch Mission 
stand in great danger of losing all their fine herds of cattle 
there. 

Seeing that there is such a strong presumption against 
G. morsitans, one would think that there would be no hesita- 
tion on the part of the authorities in taking action against 
big game. The case against big game is absolutely clear 
wherever there is a large population. First, apart altogether 
from any suspicion of disease, big game and cultivation cannot 
subsist side by side. No fence could keep out herds of buffalo 
or eland or elephant. The fact that natives are the chief 
sufferers does not make the evil any the less. The people, 
therefore, who advocate the preservation of big game should 
see that they are kept in such places where they will not 
become a scourge to the population. Moreover, they have 
always as concomitants carnivora. Further, preserved game 
always becomes dangerous owing to losing its fear of man. 
Witness the Lomagundi elephants, which attacked natives at 
sight, the elephants in Nyasaland, which demolished the 
natives’ storage bins and trampled down their fields, and also 
the elephants in Uganda, which I notice have also been giving 
trouble. It was a common saying among the natives that 
they were asked to plant cotton for the elands’ food. 

Secondly, it has been proved beyond a doubt that certain 
species of big game carry pathological germs. It is certain 
that buffalo, and possibly eland, are the hosts of the ordinary 
cattle disease. Zebra are the hosts of a disease which is con- 
veyed to equines by a tick. Koch held that crocodiles were 
the hosts of the sleeping sickness disease. I have heard it 
said that Dr. Davy, of the Protectorate medical staff, shot a 
buffalo in the elephant marsh and found the cattle disease 
trypanosomes in its blood. Bruce, I understand, has put this 
question beyond doubt. The disease of surra in the Philip- 
pines and India is similar to tsetse-fly disease in Africa. 
Now why should any country be condemned to keep such 
pathological hosts indefinitely ? 

Thirdly, there is this danger of the ordinary tsetse-fly 
acting as the carrier of sleeping sickness. A German doctor 
has already demonstrated that the réle of morsitans can be 
taken by palpalis,—that is, that palpalis can convey the 
common tsetse disease to domestic animals, thus taking the 
place of morsitans; and if this is so, the argument that 
morsitans will probably be able to assume the functions of 





palpalis is very strong. Now we have cases which seem to 
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prove it. Why, then, should there be any hesitation about 
doing everything possible to get rid of these insect pests? 
We have the experience of South Africa to guide us, where 
historical facts show that, with the disappearance of game, 
the tsetse disappeared. This view is supported in this 
country by the fact that since the strict preservation of 
game by the Government tsetse have undoubtedly increased. 
I can give instances of estates where my firm kept cattle 
which are now tsetse infested, and all the cattle had to be 
withdrawn. The areas have increased practically all over the 
Protectorate, and this increase has been pari passu with the 
preservation of game. The species most strictly protected 
are eclepbant, buffalo (one of the arch-offenders), and eland. 
I have already referred to the spread of tsetse from the lake 
to near Mvera, and cattle-dealers will testify that whereas 
twenty years ago there were many tsetse-free ferries on the 
Upper Shiré, there is now only one. Cattle were also kept 
for a long time at Liwonde and Chikala, but both places are 
now tsetse infested, and cattle have had to be removed after 
serious losses. Why should Europeans have to suffer these 
losses, and have to withdraw their cattle from estates where 
they are much needed, not only as beasts of burden, but for 
manurial purposes, and also for supplying milk to the 
Europeans on the estate ? 

Now, Sir, what is the object of this preservation? We have 
had it here for nearly twenty years, with what result? Not 
one single animal has been made use of by Government. 
No elephants have been caught and tamed, no buffaloes have 
been domesticated, no zebras have been crossed with donkeys 
or horses; in fact, nothing whatever has been done except to 
shoot the animals occasionally,—a privilege of certain officials 
and certain highly favoured individuals. Sir Alfred Sharpe 
was doubtless a great sportsman, and he himself had the 
pleasure (along with a few favoured individuals) of thinning 
out the elephants in the Angoniland reserve before he went 
home; but surely this preservation of game is not to provide 
sport for a few favoured individuals. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that if @. morsitans is the 
culprit, then the outlook is most serious. G. morsitans is 
widely distributed in Nyasaland, North-East Rhodesia, North- 
West Rhodesia, and also is found in several parts of Southern 
Rhodesia. Unless active measures are taken at once, there 
is great probability of this disease extending to the limits of 
the distribution of this fly. The lives of hundreds of thon- 
sands of human beings are in peril, and yet we hesitate to rid 
the populated parts of the country of big game which, in any 
event, sooner or later, disease or no disease, must go to those 
natural reserves where they will not be a menace to humanity. 
Weask your help to rouse public opinion before it is too late. 
>I am, Sir, &c., R. S. Hynpe. 

Michiru, Blantyre. 
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LETTERS 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ORISIS. 

[To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—I cannot help regretting that in your comments on my 
letter in the Spectator of January 7th you left its subject- 
matter to discuss a point not raised by me,—namely, the 
possible action of the King. I confess to thinking that that 
is an aspect of the situation which it is more seemly to leave 
at present undiscussed. The King possesses the confidence of 
his subjects, who desire nothing better than that he should 
decide such questions as may fall to him for decision 
according to his judgment. Discussion in the circumstances 
does not seem helpful, and is incongruous to that reserve and 
detachment from partisan disputes which belong to the 
Crown. 

My letter dealt with other matters. The immediate 
question is what will the Government and their supporters 
do. I tried to argue that what some of them contemplate 
doing is plainly arbitrary and unconstitutional. But arbitrary 
and unconstitutional action, however gratifying to partisan 
passion, tends to unsettle the foundations of respect for law. For 
instance, with what authority will a Home-rule Bill be clothed 
if it be passed either without the assent of the House of Lords 
or with the assent of a House of Lords packed by a revolu- 
tionary abuse of the prerogative? May not Ulstermen say: 
“We owe obedience to King, Lords, and Commons, but this 





new sovereignty of yours we do not recognise; it is 9 mere 
usurpation”? I think the case for a rebellion against 
Home-rule so passed would be very strong. 

In short, I would have moderate Liberals (if such there be) 
ask themselves what they are doing. We seem to be approach. 
ing the point where violent and unconstitutional methods may 
put a strain on the authority of law greater than it can bear, 
—I an, Sir, &e., Hue Crcn, 

January 12th, 1911. 

[We pointed out that Lord Hugh Cecil did not himself raise 
the question of the possible action of the King. (“Lord Hugh 
Cecil very properly says nothing in regard to the action of 
the King,” were our words.) We went on to say, however, that 
if his arguments were accepted they might nevertheless 
produce a condition of opinion among Unionists which would, 
in our view, be contrary to the public interest.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 





A SECOND CHAMBER. 
(To tue Epiron or tue “ Specraror.”’) 
Srm,—I chanced to-day on the following passage in Lord 
Morley’s “ Oliver Cromwell,” just at the beginning of the 
chapter headed “ Growing Embarrassments ” :— 

“There is no branch of political industry that men approach 
with heart so light, and yet that leaves them at the end so dubious 
and melancholy, as the concoction of a Second Chamber. Crom- 
well and his Parliament set foot on this pons asinorum of 
democracy without a suspicion of its dangers.” 

Surely the writer of these words—words that inspire the 
thought Absit omen—cannot share the avowed light-hearted- 
ness of Mr. Lloyd George.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Beckbury Hail, Shifnal. A. C. Yare, 





THE BED-ROCK OF IRISH FINANCE. 
[To tue Epiror or Tus “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Murrough O’Brien argues (Spectator, January 7th) 
that, because the population of Ireland was in 1841 approxi- 
mately thrice that of Scotland in the same year, Irish are not 
unnaturally two and a half times as numerous as Scotch old- 
age pensioners. But in 1871 (the last figures I can find) 
thirty-two per thousand of the population were over seventy 
in Ireland and Scotland alike* ; to allow for increasing 
longevity, assume that in 1910 thirty-five per thousand in 
both countries are over seventy. The estimated population 
of Ireland for 1910 is 4,371,163. In 1901 professional 
and commercial were 312,232,¢ leaving on the estimate for 
1910 not more than 4,059,000 of the old-age pension 
class. Thirty-five per thousand of that number is 142,065. 
I have reached approximately the same result by a more 
intricate course of calculation. My information for Scot- 
land omits professional and commercial statistics, hence I 
cannot apply exactly the same course of reasoning to the 
Scotch population, estimated at 4,929,251 for 1910.$ But 
Board-school children are broadly of the old-age pension 
class. The proportions are: Ireland 680¢ to Scotland 804}. 
Hence the Scotch old-age pension class for the year should 
be approximately 4,800,000. Thirty-five per thousand of this 
population is 168,000. The Irish old-age pensioners for 1910 
are 180,974§ ; the Scotch are 76,889§.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Mill Hill Park, W. LEsLIE ASHE, 


(To tne Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I was surprised on reading Mr. Moreton Frewen’s letter 
(Spectator, January 14th) to learn that he only pays his 
gardener in Cork 8s.a week. In Belfast, a city much despised 
and much abused by the Nationalist Party to which Mr. 
Frewen belongs, the wages of an unskilled labourer range 
from 16s. to 2ls. a week. Mr. Frewen is fortunate in securing 
labour so cheaply in Nationalist Cork. But should the British 
taxpayers be called upon so to arrange the finances of the 
country that employers in Cork shall get labour for less than 
one-half the amount paid in other parts of the country? 
Should Mr. Frewen not read the official statistics published 
by the Department of Agriculture last month, which show 
that since 1893 the amounts of the deposits in Irish savings- 
banks have trebled? If he cares to make himself conversant 
with facts regarding Ireland, he will learn that the country 
was on the verge of bankruptcy when the Union took place. 
If Ireland is as poor as Mr. Frewen believes, why should she 





* Eneye. Brit., XIX., 514 Whitaker's Almanac, 1911, p. 485. $ Ib., p 47% 
§ Ib., p. 459 
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be saddled with the cost of a separate Government? If 
economies are to be carried out, the work can only be done 
by the Imperial Government. Home-rule must lead to one of 
two ends,—injustice to Great Britain in the way of taxation 
for Irish purposes, or bankruptcy for Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Farr Puay. 





1To roe Eprror or tae “Sprctrator.”"] 
Sm,—Taxation is the one thing in public affairs which is 
altogether a matter of sentiment. No man cares a button 
about his pocket so far as taxation is concerned; what he 
cannot stand is having his feelings hurt. The vast majority 
of the Irish people, for instance, would regard, and very 
rightly, of course, a proposed abolition of the duty on intoxi- 
cants and tobacco in this country—or even any considerable 
reduction in it—with dismay, not to say horror; nor, were 
effect given to such a proposal, and the sequel presently to 
prove that these dark apprehensions were unfounded (an 
extreme hypothesis, perhaps), should our feelings towards the 
predominant partner be one iota warmer than they are to-day. 
We can keep a dog over here, as it is, for 2s. 6d., while you 
pay 7s. 6d.; but I fail to see that this soothes us in the 
slightest. We hate to be taxed because it is a badge 
of servitude, and this feeling can be kept in vigorous 
health by any tax whatever, however small. Those of 
us who think as well as feel are, of course, also embittered by 
the reflection that our taxes go to pay for such iniquities as 
the Boer and Napoleonic Wars, and other ill-advised things in 
which “we had no concern.” Indeed, we have to keep on 
paying for the rod with which we have often ourselves been 
punished. As for industrial depression, national poverty, and 
commercial decrepitude, taxes of course have nothing whatever 
to do with such things, traditional superstition to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The colossal industries of Ireland, those, for 
instance, associated with such names as Guinness, Harland (to 
say nothing of linen and poplin), seem to carry their share of 
taxation with an uncommonly light step, and all this talk 
about Ireland sinking under her cruel burden and bleeding 
white in the process is the mere market blatheration of the 
man who wants to make a good bargain by playing on the 
ad misericordiam string. Even this “bleeding white” 
business, it may be just mentioned, is a bit unlucky as a 
rhetorical weapon, for we do not forget that Bismarck’s 
milliards which were to bleed France in this very way seemed 
rather in the event to make her all the ruddier and plumper. 
As for the American money sent home to pay the rent for us, 
it simply whetted the appetite it went to satisfy ; but of course 
one does not expect it to be seen in this light by a man who 
proposes to save our future by means of a Protective Tariff 
on imported food-stuffs. A tariff having for its object the 
compulsory use of Irish, or even English, grown wheat by the 
people of these islands has as bad a chance of becoming law 
as the supersession of trial by jury by wager of battle. Home- 
rule for Ireland may be good or bad; but whatever difficulties 
a Home-rule Ireland might have to encounter, the financial 
one is the smallest of them all. Ireland free would cost 
nothing to run, for she would need neither army, navy, nor 
police; and although an Imperial contribution from her 
towards the upkeep of the two great fighting Services 
is confessedly inevitable, should she be but generously 
treated in this way at the settlement, her taxation per head 
would in the future be probably lower than in any country of 
Europe. Should Home-rule prove a disaster, this prediction 
of course might be falsified; but it is perfectly obvious that 
only on this supposition can it be falsified. From the point 
of view of the Spectator this argument may not appear exactly 
irresistible, but you will, I hope, at least admit it must appeal 
very powerfully to us over here.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Athlone. W. FLETcHer. 


{We are glad to publish Mr. Fletcher’s entertaining letter, 
if only to illustrate the perennial difficulty which besets the 
stolid Sassenach in his dealings with the nimble Celt. The 
picture of millennial Ireland, with no police to interfere 
between the All-for-Ireland League and the A.O.H., is indeed 
enchanting.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—If I may reply to your note (Spectator, January 7th), 
admittediy no resident in Ireland is taxed more than if he 
lived in England, and geographical areas are not taxed, but 








those who live in them. By Ireland and England I mean 
the people who live in those countries. But has not Ireland 
a claim to differential taxation under the Treaty of Union, a 
solemn bargain between two “ political entities,” and does 
identical taxation impose equal burdens on the taxpayers in 
the two countries? The incidence of taxation is largely a 
matter of classes, their habits, customs, and occupations, and 
these are very different in England and Ireland. There is a 
larger proportion of very poor and many fewer rich persons in 
Ireland than in England. As a result of the common fiscal 
system, 75 per cent. of the Irish revenue comes from 
indirect taxation, against 50 per cent. in EnglaniX. The 
few British taxes not charged in Ireland would not pay th 
cost of collection. In your contemptuous and offhand dis- 
missal of the Irish claim on the bare and misleading figures 
of the Finaxcial Returns, and the identity of taxation in the 
two countries, you disregard history, a solemn bargain, and 
essential differences between the two countries. As to the 
division of expenditure by the Treasury, it is evident that 
there is no parity of benefit between Ireland and England 
in regard to the expenses classified as Imperial or 
general. The persons benefited are those paid and employed 
where they reside, and a more reasonable classification would 
be to debit each country with the outlay made in it. Tle 
present plan is to debit Ireland with almost the whole expendi- 
ture made there, but that is not done in the case of expenditure 
in England. In a pamphlet on this subject your correspondent 
Mr. A. W. Samuels, a distinguished Irish lawyer, maintained 
that the division adopted by the Treasury was unwarranted hy 
fact or law, entirely novel, not only illegal, but pyouliarty 
unfair to Ireland. Salaries and wages, he argued, edrned in 
England, paid in England, spent in England, should not be 
classed as Imperial expenditure, and that, “tested on the 
principle of debiting the expenditure in each country to that 
country, Ireland receives no return for her overtaxation.” 

You say that the Irish are unfairly exempted from rates 
for education and police, but the Irish claim is that their 
money, which might be spent on such services and other 
useful purposes, is squandered by the authority of the 
British Parliament on unnecessary and needlessly costly 
establishments; and that as to the police, in the words of 
Lord Welby, “a distinction must be drawn between the force 
necessary to deal with ordinary crime and that rendered 
necessary by the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland.” The excess charge he estimated at between 
£700,000 and £800,000 a year, and this is paid by Ireland 
and charged as an Irish service. Is not this an equivalent to 
the local Police-rate in England? [Ireland’s interests and 
wants are mainly domestic, and, in the words of Lords Welby 
and Farrer, “she pays the penalty attaching to a poor man 
who enters into a partnership with a rich one, and has to 
conduct his expenditure on the same scale.” If Ireland did 
not exist, England would not have to spend a shilling less on 
her Army and Navy; yet Ireland, with no commerce to 
protect, is expected to contribute to the cost of these 
Services, which are classed as Imperial. Let me quote 
another sane and great Englishman on this subject, Lord 
Morley :— 

“Tf the Irish found their claim to revision of their taxation 
upon a great treaty, and upon the legal and constitutional position 
assigned to them under that treaty, it is wretched statesmanship, 
it is not statesmanship at all, to ignore their argument and treat 
it as of no application and meriting no consideration. This is 
what these gentlemen mean who tell you you are to look to the 
individual Englishman and the individual Irishman, to look at 
individuals and not at areas. If I were a British Unionist I would 
go as far as ever I could to keep company with our Irish fellow- 
citizens. I would think twice—I would think thrice—before I 
opened the way for the charge that there was going to be one 
more broken treaty between Great Britain and Ireland.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Murroveu O'BRIEN. 


[Mr. Murrough O'Brien's letter follows in the main 
the lines of the argument of Mr. Kettle’s article in the 
Daily Mail of Monday, with which we deal elsewhere. Mr. 
Kettle, we may note, frankly admits that “our modern drift 
of political thought will involve an increase in the volume of 
taxation under Home-rule,” even though “no ‘Imperial 
contribution’ can be expected from Ireland until her 
economies fructify,” while on the other hand Great 
Britain is expected to assist Ireland in setting up house 
for herself to the extent of buying out her annual loss of 
£2,000,000 a year! A propos of “Imperial contributions,” 
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Mr. O’Brien’s assumption that Ireland, because she has 
no commerce to protect, ought not to contribute to 
the upkeep of our Army and Navy, blandly disregards all 
strategic comsiderations. As for the penalty of partnership 
with a rich man, Mr. O’Brien overlooks the other side of the 
question, which is admirably put in Mr. Harold Cox’s election 
address: “ An examination of Irish finance convinces me that 
any scheme of Home-rule must be either unfair to the taxpayers 
of Great Britain, who would have to pay for an expenditure 
which they were not permitted to control, or cruelly burden- 
some to the taxpayers of Ireland, who would have to bear 
charges now borne for them by the richer portions of the 
United Kingdom.” We can print no more letters on this 
subject.—Ep. Spectator. } 





POLITICAL PERSECUTION IN HUNGARY. 


[To tne Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to draw your readers’ attention 
to a particularly flagrant example of Magyar administrative 
tyranny towards the Slovaks? To provide you with an 
rccount of even a fraction of the acts of injustice and political 
persecution which have been committed against the non- 
Magyars as a result of the General Elections of June, 1910, it 
would be necessary to publish a special weekly supplement! 
But this one instance gives more insight into the influence of 
Hungarian “ liberty ” upon the daily life of the Slovak citizen 
than many books could do, and it therefore deserves to become 
generally known. 

In the little town of Szenicz, in West Hungary, a tombstone 
had been erected by public subscription to the memory 
of a well-known local Slovak patriot, Dr. Stephen Fajnor, an 
advocate by profession, a musician of some repute, and one of 
the chief Slovak laymen of the Lutheran Church in Hungary, 
who died early last year. On August 20th, 1910, his friends 
and admirers assembled round his grave in the Lutheran 
churchyard. Two Slovak chorales were sung; Mr. Sekerka, 
the Lutheran pastor, gave a short address and offered up 
prayer. At this stage Dr. Szile, the local executive official 
(szélgabird), and his gendarmes appeared upon the scene, and 
brutally dispersed the crowd. 

As a sequel to this incident, Dr. Szile sentenced twenty 
persons (including three Lutheran clergymen, two retired 
schoolmasters, an advocate, a banker, a retired notary, several 
tradesmen and peasant proprietors) to fines of twenty crowns 
each for having held “a meeting bearing the character of a 
popular assembly” without notifying it to the authorities. 
In the official verdict (No. 400, of November 18th, 1910) the 
ceremony is treated as “an assembly of anti-Magyar ten- 
dency,” and its being held on a national festival (the day of 
St. Stephen of Hungary) is regarded as an aggravating cir- 
cumstance, though in reality that day was selected as being 
the name-day of Dr. Stephen Fajnor. 

On appeal this sentence was not merely confirmed by the 
Vice-Sheriff of the county, but the fines were increased to 
fifty crowns (£2) each. “The late Stephen Fajnor,” he 
argued, “as advocate and Inspector of the Nyitra Lutheran 
Presbytery, was according to the convictions of Magyar society 
in the Highlands [ie the Slovak District of Hungary] 
«eee. the flagbearer of extreme Slovak nationalist ideas 
and aspirations, and a tomb was erected to him, not by the 
piety offered by filial and related love, but by public subscrip- 
tion.” The service at the grave he held to be “a political 
meeting under pretext of a religious ceremony.” The inscription 
on the tomb (“ He defended justice, he fought against injustice, 
he was ever loyal in the service of the nation, whose music he 
wove into song, and thus out of moments grave and gay made 
his life a harmonious whole. Erected by a grateful nation”) 
was quoted as proving “hostility to the idea of the Magyar 
State,” especially in view of “the use of the illegal attribute 
* Slovak nation’ instead of ‘ Slovak nationality.’ ” 

So long as such incidents are possible, it is useless to expect 
much improvement in the situation of the Slovaks, and no 
surprise need be felt at the prevalence of the view that even 
absolutism might be less odious than the present system of 
repression and injustice, under which a Slovak leader, even in 
his grave, is not free from insult. In reality, however, Dr. 
Szale’s victims should be grateful for not sharing the fate of 
the Slovak poet Svetozar Hurban, who for daring to resent a 
similar insult offered to his own father’s grave was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scotus VIATorR. 





WELSHMEN AND BUDGETS. 


[To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”’} 


Srr,—I am really sorry to charge Dr. Rouse (Spectator 
December 3lst, 1910) with yet another shortcoming, but 
surely so lamentably to lack a sense of humour should bea 
serious drawback to one dealing so intimately with intelligent 
and high-spirited youths. Had the Chancellor in his speech 
referring to “hen-roosts” used another metaphor and said, 
“I must look round for other barrels to tap,” he, I presume, 
would hesitate to accuse him of being a besotted wine-bibber! 
Iam genuinely sorry for Dr. Rouse, and not a little perturbed 
on his account, for clearly, in company with many other 
estimable men, he is suffering from the modern and unpleasant 
ailment “ Georgitis ” in an advanced stage. Ugly symptoms of 
the pernicious malady manifested themselves even at the 
Head-Masters’ Conference, whereat—either by way of justify. 
ing the Times allegation that the whole discussion at this 
Conference “showed a lack of breadth and foresight” 
(December 24th, 1910), or by way of antidote to a regrettable 
predisposition to take a gloomy views of things which the 
afore-mentioned article specifically charges him with, or it 
may be by way of infusing some gaiety into the deadly-dull 
proceedings—Dr. Rouse thought proper to gibe at the 
Chancellor in a feeble way. Whatever the aetiology of this 
complaint may be, it has assumed in his case a condition of 
ethical indigestion which, for Dr. Rouse’s sake and for the 
sake of the school over which he so efficiently presides, I hope 
will quickly disappear. I hope on reflection Dr. Rouse, as an 
ardent Unionist, will also see that it hardly helps the cause of 
Unionism to traduce the oldest and the parent race of those 
that go to make up a polyglot nation like ours; in any event, 
I must ask him to forgive me if I strenuously assert that it ill 
becomes a section of our nation who, we find in the dawn of 
history, were nothing more than a band of pirates, to traduce 
and defame the older race from whom they have stolen every 
inch of land they now possess. Should Dr. Rouse prosecute 
his historical studies and make an incursion into another 
language, coeval with his beloved Greek, he will find that 
centuries before the birth of English literature the nation he 
tries to disparage had a language and literature of its own; 
and that literature is highly appreciated to-day by every 
cultured nation, but is almost a sealed book to the more 
material Saxon; he will there find literary gems in which 
more or less flattering references to his nation and their 
origin is mainly the theme ! 

Let me say in conclusion that I never intended my 
letter to be “an offensive defence of Mr. Lloyd George,” 
but it certainly was intended to be a spirited defence 
of a gallant people, of which probably Dr. Rouse will 
allow Mr. Lloyd George to be not altogether an undis- 
tinguished member. But whatever I intended my letter to 
be, [am sorry, Sir, that you and Mr. Ernest Lesser should 
have thought it of an anti-Jew tone and temper. I am no 
hater of Jews as a race,—I am proud to count many amongst 
my warmest friends. Some of the most honoured and 
honourable and brilliant leaders in the world of politics and 
finance to-day belong to that ancient race; still, we have 
excellent authority for saying that “he is not a Jew who is 
one outwardly.” The Jew I object to is the person of that 
race who by the sheer dynamic of vulgar wealth corrupts in 
a thousand ways the society he forces himself upon, and who 
uses the power of the Press to create a public opinion for his 
own selfish ends. 

Having made my protest, I now leave the “desert sands 
of controversy,” and doing so, must thank you, Sir, for the 
courtesy of your valued space.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Doveras LEwIs, 

Tanybryn, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 





SOME MODEST PROPOSALS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “Sprectaror.”’} 
Srr,—Alas! although an Irish Protestant, I have not, or 
rather my cruel ancestors have not, preserved my blood 
“pure from Celtic taint.” On one side of my family there 
are Macs, on the other there are O’s, and I tremble to think 
that I may one day be a victim to the “ purgative” policy 
outlined by Mr. Leslie D’Esse in your columns on the 
81st ult. Mr. D’Esse has been more fortunate. His ancestors 
were obviously pure Normans (so stout a Celtophobe can 
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em_— . . . 
have bad no drop of Gallo-Roman blood in his veins), 


unless indeed their patronymic reveals an even more 
Teutonic origin, and proclaims descent from some Hessian 
house. But I would ask Mr. D’Esse to reconsider his policy 
of purging Ireland of the Celt after Home-rule has been 
granted, on the grounds that it is likely to lead to a great 
deal of disturbance and to put many harmless and quiet 
people of all denominations to much trouble and expense. 
In the first place, a great number of Irish Protestants have 
the misfortune to bear Celtic names, whether Irish or Lowland 
Scottish, and a great number of Irish Catholic Unionists are 
in the same case. How, Sir, are they to de-Celticise them- 
selves, and how prove their freedom from the Celtic taint, 
save by changing their names and revising their genealogical 
trees? Secondly, a greater number of Irish Catholic 
Celts changed their names during the period of anti-Celtic 
and anti-Catholic legislation. O’Tooles became Tutthills, 
O’Greevhas Griffins, Geoghegans Gogginses, and the like. Is 
it not probable that many of these wolves in sheep’s clothing 
will escape the purging operation, which, if applied at all, 
should be logically and thoroughly applied? How does Mr. 
D’Esse propose to deal with them, or with the still more 
difficult problem presented by Irish Protestant Unionists of 
Celtic origin who have modified their Celtic names? How 
would he have proposed to deal with the late Dr. Kane, one 
of the leading figures among the Unionists of Ulster, who 
took an altogether reprehensible pride in his “tainted” 
descent from the Celtic house of O’Cahan? If Mr. D’Esse 
can find a solution of these difficult problems, I trust he will 
communicate it to his fellow-countrymen. For my own part, 
I can see none, save that all persons bearing Celtic names or 
claiming to have Celtic ancestors should be required to change 
their names or provide themselves with new pedigrees within 
a given time; at the expiry of which those, and they will be 
many, who will have clung to their Celtic names or ancestry 
with a besotted obstinacy which no good Orangeman durst 
compare for an instant to Mr. D’Esse’s inflexible and legitimate 
pride of race, shall be put to death without distinction of age, 
sex, or denomination. Exile would be but a palliative. 
Could any Government, even if administered by such efficient 
business men as the Harlands, Wolffs, Kennans (nés Kinahans), 
and Cohensons (originally O’Cahans) of North-East Ulster, 
prevent the exiles from returning sooner or later under such 
non-Celtic aliases as Skrimshanks or Ramsbotham, Jauré- 
guiberry or Nasalheim? Moreover, these drastic methods, 


though they might enrich that small class which lives by | 


manufacturing genealogical trees, would, in my humble 
opinion, give just offence to the members of the Heralds’ 
College, to the Orange bands—which would dislike the 
necessity of playing party tunes to audiences entirely of 
their own way of thinking—and to the many persons who 
would be owed money by the eliminated nonconforming Celts. 
They would also fail in their object, for the racial purity thus 
attained could only be a fictitious purity. We are left, there- 
fore, with the alternative of the unconditional elimination of 
the “Celtic taint,” which, given Mr. D’Esse’s premisses, is the 
only logical way out. But at least five-sixths of the popula- 
tion of Ireland must have some Celtic taint, whether Irish, 
Welsh, or Highland Scottish. Mr. D’Esse solitudinem facict, 
pacem appellabit. In the circumstances, Sir, what is an 
Anglo-Celtic cross-bencher who has friends among Unionists 
and Nationalists todo? I do not wish to commit perjury or 
be massacred, and there is no racial Nauheim to free me from 
my “Celtic taint.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hisernicus Exsvut. 





THE SURREY VETERAN RESERVE. 
LTo tue Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—More than six months have elapsed since this movement 
was started, and, so far as obtaining a large number of names 
on the roll is concerned, it has proved an undoubted success. 
Having enrolled the men, the question now arises what is to 
be done with the force. The experience of the past half-year 


has shown that there are many points which require con- 
sideration and settlement. 

The first of these concerns the individual status of the 
members. The Reserve at the present time is divided into 
seventeen companies, each of which is under a commandant, 
and to every company various officers in addition are 
“attached.” 


Apparently these latter have no definite sphere 


to fill, and in some companies this curious situation has been 
met by placing each attached officer in charge of a portion of 
the recruiting area of his company, and denominating him 
the “district officer” of it. By this means each man is 
placed under the charge of a specified officer, who is thus 
enabled to keep in touch with him. 

At the moment this arrangement constitutes the only bond 
between officers and men, and until each officer is officially 
recognised as such he can exercise no authority whatever over 
those allotted to his charge. The original instructions were 
that officers should take in the Reserve the rank they enjoyed 
on retirement from the force in which they formerly served. 
This at its best is only an assumed one, and those amongst 
them who were not privileged to retain their rank upon retire- 
ment naturally feel that they stand on no higher plane than 
the self-styled officers of the Salvation Army, for instance. 
If the Veteran Reserve is in reality a military force, this 
unsatisfactory condition must at once be remedied, particularly 
since,.in the event of invasion—to assist in repelling which is 
the very raison d'étre of the movement—no enemy would 
recognise as officers men who were not so regarded by their 
own War Department. Consequently, Veteran Reserve 
officers should be gazetted in the ordinary way, and their 
names should appear in the official Army List, so that they 
may have a definite status, recognisable not only by an 
invader, but by those over whom they are presumed to have 
authority, but, in fact, have none. Such formal recognition 
is a sine qua non, and if it is not to be accorded I fear some of 
the officers will remove their names from the Register, since 
they very naturally are not willing to place themselves in an 
invidious position. 

The present officers are most enthusiastic, and are giving 
much time and thought to their new work. Such being the 
case, the Army Council cannot do better than further their 
efforts by according all the privileges and powers they 
ask to enable them to convert the raw material into an 
effective Reserve Force. Some elucidation is required too as 
to why the officers, other than the commandants, are styled 
“unattached.” Is it intended that they shall be posted to the 
company in their residential district only during times of 
peace, and that upon mobilisation they shall either be drafted 
into the Territorial Force to fill up vacancies, or sent to any 
other company of the Veteran Reserve that may be short- 
handed ? If so, this ought to be made clear. 

Surely the prime object of officers and men being con- 
tinuously associated in times of peace is that they may learn 
to know, and so gain confidence in, each other,—a valuable 
moral asset which ought not to be sacrificed in the very hour 
of danger when it is most needed. The indiscriminate 
| mingling of all branches of the Service in one body, as is the 
case at present, is a distinct weakness; but on the basis of a 
| county organisation I do not for the moment see how this can 

In the recent appeal issued by the Lord Mayor 





| be obviated. 
| to the trained residents in the City and County of London 
it is stated: “No obligations are enforced in peace- 
time on those registering their names, and no service will be 
required from the Veteran Reserve unless in the case of a 
national emergency.” No such statement appeared in the 
particulars issued for the Surrey Veteran Reserve, and 
personally I am of opinion that, so far as Surrey is con- 
cerned, if the Reserve is intended to be merely a “ paper” 
one, the movement is doomed to failure. The men are 
extremely anxious to wear some distinctive uniform, to 
practise with the weapon they will be called upon to use upon 
mobilisation, and to show by every means in their power that 
they are something very different from an unarmed mob. 
Without some combined training they cannot successfully 
undertake the duties entrusted to the Reserve, one of which 
is “the protection of bridges, tunnels, and other vulnerable 
points.” Given the necessary authority, the officers will, with 
the financial co-operation of the residents of Surrey, soon 
devise the means whereby the aspirations of the men may be 
suitably met. 

Perhaps before any further development of the movement 
in the country takes place it would be advisable for those who 
have already had some practical experience of the Veteran 
Reserve to meet and outline a definite scheme which could 
be submitted to the Surrey County Territorial Association. 
This could afterwards be forwarded for consideration of the 








Army Council, and when approved, orders giving effect to it 
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could be issued. A scheme devised by business men for 
business men and in a business way is the one most likely to 
place the Veteran Reserve on a sound foundation, and no 
time should be lost in taking the necessary steps to attain 
this end.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES WALKER HOLMES, 
Captain, Surrey Veteran Reserve. 

“Arlington,” Weybridge, Surrey. 

|Our correspondent’s suggestions are interesting and 
important; but in our opinion it is necessary that the 
Veteran Reserve should be formed throughout the country 
before the War Office can be asked to give the Reserve a more 
definite organisation or to go into the question of equipment. 
When the force numbers some hundred and fifty thousand, 
as it will if the County Associations do their duty, we feel 
sure that public opinion will justify the Government in 
spending money on so fine a force. One step at a time, how- 
ever, should be the rule. On one point we desire to give a 
warning. Our correspondent seems to contemplate the 
formation of special Veteran Reserve battalions and other 
corps. This, we are convinced, is a mistake. The proper way 
to use the Veteran Reserve on invasion would be to reinforce 
the Territorial units. So great is the wastage of war that 
there need be no fear of bloated battalions.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE MODERATE VOTER AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ]} 

S1r,—Before many weeks have sped this country will—if the 
Government attempt to make good their oft-repeated threats— 
be plunged into an acute crisis on the question of the veto of 
the House of Lords. It is idle to attempt to palliate or 
disguise the gravity of the main issue, or the importance of 
the underlying issues with which it is inseparably connected. 
Under a single-Chamber Government the insidious attacks 
upon liberty and property, hitherto oblique, will become direct 
and immediate, and the Socialist wing of the Radical Party, 
now in power, will seek to realise its avowed object and to put 
into practice its schemes for the ultimate “ expropriation” of 
property of every description. 

In the circumstances, it would be the height of folly to 
await the attack without making any adequate provision for 
the defence. The Centre Party Union has decided, therefore, 
at once to organise a campaign for the defence of the dual 
system under which alone security and justice can be ensured, 
and it is preparing—to the best of its ability—to hold meetings 
throughout the country, and to educate the masses upon the 
true nature of the questions at stake. It behoves all who 
desire to preserve the glorious Constitution—bequeathed to 
us by centuries of wisdom and statesmanship—to rally to the 
help of the Union, and to aid its endeavours in enforcing the 
point that, whether a Liberal or a Conservative Government 
were in power, it would not be to the interest of the nation 
to dispense with a Second Chamber, with real authority, 
reconstituted so as to be as non-partisan as possible. The 
expenses of such a campaign will necessarily be heavy, and I 
appeal to your readers to support the movement and to 
contribute in proportion to their means to the end in view. 
—I am, Sir, &e., S. Crear Driver, Secretary. 

Centre Party Union and Middle Classes Defence Organisation, 

14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 





FORSTER’S “LIFE OF STRAFFORD.” 
[To ruz Eprror or tue “Specrator.”’)} 

S1r,—Twenty years ago the late Dr. Furnivall spread con- 
sternation among the representatives of the Forster and 
Browning families by claiming for the poet, who had recently 
died, the authorship of the “Life of Strafford” published 
under Forster’s name. Miss Emily Hickey reiterates this 
claim in the December issue of the Nineteenth Century. In 
the course of an article on “Browning Biography” she 
writes :— 

“ Professor Griffin is in error when, after saying that Browning 
‘ was helping his new friend, John Forster, to complete his prose 
Life of Strafford,’ he adds, in a note, ‘ none the less the 
completed work is Forster’s, not Browning’s.’” 
I am very loath to be a party to the revival of an old con- 
troversy, but as I am responsible for the note in question 
(“ The Life of Robert Browning,” p. 18), Miss Hickey’s asser- 
tion leaves me no choice in the matter. I added the note 





after careful consideration on the strength of information 
supplied to Professor Griffin by Miss Browning, and conveyed 
in a letter from the poet’s son, Mr. R. Barrett Browning, dated 
July 2nd, 1902. 

I desire, with your permission, to seek to justify my con. 
tention that the “ Life of Strafford” is Forster’s. The book is 
his for a variety of reasons. He designed it, he gathered the 
materials for it, and (Miss Hickey will hardly deny) wrote a 
part of it. Moreover, neither at the time of its appearance 
under his friend’s name nor subsequently did Browning lay 
any public claim to its authorship. As the poet unquestion. 
ably helped Forster with his task, it might have been more 
exact to describe the work as by Forster and Browning; but 
this was a matter between the two men; and there is not a 
shred of evidence that Browning desired, still less that he 
asked for, the inclusion of his name. 

How much of it Forster actually wrote it is impossible to 
say. But was ke the sort of man who would put his name to 
a work which was entirely by another? Mr. R. Barrett 
Browning, who knew him, answers emphatically “No.” 
What happened was this. Chancing to call upon Forster 
one day, Browning found him ill and worried, fearing he 
would be unable to complete his “ Life of Strafford” by the 
time agreed. The poet helped his friend, how much. Miss 
Browning did not know; but it was while thus occupied that 
he first thought of writing a drama on Strafford. After 
remarking that certain extracts from a letter of Miss Barrett 
to Robert Browning, which Professor Griffin had brought to 
his notice, are further and convincing proof that the poet 
helped Forster considerably, Mr. Barrett Browning proceeds 
as follows :-— 

“Once he had offered to help him, it was not in my father’s 
nature to be niggardly. You may be sure he put his shoulder to 
the wheel, and did his best for the friend who had done him such 
a good turn by recognising his work when they were strangers. 
My opinion is that however much my father may have helped 
Forster, even had he written every word but one, that one word 
made it impossible for him to have claimed the authorship, and 
should suffice to prevent any one else from claiming it for him.” 
Surely the above utterance is final and authoritative? I 
would earnestly plead for its acceptance.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

H. C. Mincum. 





MRS. SHERWOOD. 
(To tue Epitor or tur “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—The notices of Mrs. Sherwood and her works which 
have appeared in your columns must seem to the general 
public like references to a bygone age. But to the few who, 
like the writer, knew that gifted lady personally, and delighted 
in her conversation when adults as much as they had 
revelled in her tales when children, it may be interesting to 
hear that there is still in existence one close link with the 
author of “ Henry and his Bearer,” no less close than her only 
son, Henry Sherwood, for many years the rector of White 
Ladies’ Aston, near Pershore, Worcestershire, a benefice 
which he has just resigned. It may seem hardly credible 
that the original of one of the characters in “The Fairchild 
Family,” as Mr. Sherwood is believed to be, should still be 
with us, but so it is; and as, in his ninety-eighth year, he has 
linked the name of Sherwood with the completion of the first 
decade of the twentieth century, so we may hope that he will 
go on to celebrate his centenary. The literary productions 
of Mrs. Sherwood have shown a remarkable vitality; she 
seems to have communicated the same quality to her son.—I 
am, Sir, &., EIGHTy-FIVE. 





A BIRD OF NIGERIA. 
[To tue Epiron or THe “Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—In your last week's issue I have read a letter from 
Major H. D. Larymore asking for the name of a bird from 
Nigeria. The species he refers to is without any doubt the 
helmet-shrike (Prionops plumata). It answers his description 
exactly. The late Mr. Boyd Alexander also met with it in 
Nigeria, and says that it frequents the wooded banks of 
rivers and streams, and is generally observed in small flocks 
of five or six individuals.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. Oativire-Grant. 
British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Rd., 8.W. 


[To rae Epiron or tae “Sprcraror.”} 
Srr,—Though I cannot give your correspondent the scientific 
name of the bird which he describes as observed by him in 
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Northern Nigeria, I can at least assure him that the origin 
which he gives of its local name is not so peculiar as he 
appears to imagine. It is true that the blood of the bird is 
gaid to be used in the preparation of certain deadly arrow 
poisons ; but the expression “Kare dengi” means no more 
than “destructive,”—literally, “finisher,” or “destroyer of 
families,” or, as we should say, people. The word “ dengi” is 
frequently used in this way. A chant in praise of an ex-Emir 
of Bauchi addresses him as “ Mai-zabgai mai-kare dengi” 
(Owner of the poison that slays families). The meaning is not 
intended in either case that any one other than the man hit 
by the arrow is killed. So pleasing a bird must be defended 
against any such sinister accusation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RouanpD 8. FLETCHER. 
The Barracks, Pontefract. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”]} 
$i,—The South African Native Races Committee desire to draw 
attention to a scheme for establishing a South African Native 
College for training native teachers and providing higher educa- 
tion for native students. 

The establishment of a College of this kind was recommended 
in 1905 by the South African Native Affairs Commission and was 
warmly advocated by the late Dr. James Stewart of Lovedale. 
The need of such an institution is great. The natives are eager 
for education and have contributed large sums for schools. The 
native school enrolment has risen from nine thousand in 1850 and 
eighty thousand eight hundred in 1894 to no less than one hundred 
and seventy thousand in 1909. But the existing schools for 
natives, almost all of which are carried on by representatives of 
the Churches and missionary svcieties, are greatly hampered by 
the lack of properly trained native teachers, and with few 
exceptions are too poor to supply more than the rudiments of 
education. Natives are not admitted to the schools and College 
for the whites, and many have sought in America or elsewhere the 
educational opportunities denied to them at home,—a course which 
has serious disadvantages. 

The College scheme has the hearty approval of Lord Selborne 
and Lord Milner, and of the officials and missionaries and others 
best acquainted with the educational needs of the natives. The 
Minister of Education has expressed his sympathy, and an 
adequate annual subsidy from the Union Government is con- 
fidently expected. Mectings in support of the scheme have been 
held in many parts of South Africa, and large contributions, 
including £17,750 from native sources, have been given or 
promised. A strong representative Executive Board has been 
appointed by a Conference of representatives of the contributors 
to carry out the scheme and to act as trustees. 

A site has already been acquired near Lovedale, in the Cape 
Province. It is intended to vest the control of the College in a 
Governing Council, including representatives of the Government, 
of the trustees of the money contributed, of the University, and of 
Churches co-operating. The Churches have been invited to 
build for their students hostels in which religious training could 
be provided. 

The sum required for establishing the College is £50,000, of 
which £42,250 (in money and land) has already been given or 
promised, the greater part being conditional upon at least 
£50,000 being received or promised. About £10,000 is thus still 
required ; and, at the request of the Executive Board, the South 
African Native Races Committee earnestly appeal for contribu- 
tions. Donations should be paid into the account of the South 
African Native Races Committee (Native College Fund) at the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clement’s Lane, E.C. The 
Committee will be glad to supply further particulars.—On behalf 
of the South African Native Races Committee, we are, Sir, &c., 

Joun Macponett, Chairman. 

Auyasp F. Fox \ Hon. Secretaries 

A. Lister Harrison } ; . 
15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 





THE LEAGUE OF ST. GEORGE. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 


Sir,—Surely, if the object of the League of St. George is to 
“uphold righteousness in politics,” the sixth object of the League, 
which is given in your last issue as: “ By impressing on all voters 
that they should put party before self, their country above their 
party, and God before all,” should read: “By impressing on all 
voters that they should put self before party, their country above 
their self, and God before all.” To induce a voter to stand blindly 
by his party, despite the dictates of his own conscience, reason, and 
interests, is not likely to make for righteousness in politics.—I am, 
Sir, &c., LADBROKE Back. 
High Street House, Chandler’s Cross, 
Crozxley Green, Herts. 





“EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND EFFORTS.” 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srz,—I hesitate to criticise my critic. But I should be glad if 
you would allow me to correct a somewhat misleading inference that 
sight be drawn from the short notice of my “Educational Aims 
and Efforts” that appeared in your issue of January 7th. Your 
teviewer says : “ We must own that we are not quite satisfied with 





what we read about literary education,” and in support of this 
objection he quotes from one of the addresses: “In the near 
future no head-master will be appointed who is not familiar 
with workshop methods,”—a forecast which your reviewer must 
have omitted to notice referred only to public and elementary 
schools. Since the above was written facilities have been provided 
for enabling all teachers in training to uire the necessary 
knowledge of “workshop methods.” As regards “literary 
education,” I think my book shows that there is no subject of 
instruction to which I attach greater value than the study of our 
own literature and the art of literary composition.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cannes. Puitie Maenvs. 





“ MARIE-CLATRE.” 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Srectaror.’*"] 

Srir,—In the Spectator of December 31st, 1910, I read a review of 
Madame Marguerite Audoux’s book. On December 13th I received 
a letter from my friend M. Louis Pergaud telling me that the Prix 
Goncourt had been awarded to his book, “De Goupil & Margot.” 
Either there is a mistake in the account you give of Madame 
Marguerite Audoux’s book, or else two prizes must have been 
awarded, I should be thankful to you if you would kindly make 
this point clear to me.—I am, Sir, &c., Francoise LaFirre. 


[We regret that in our review the Prix Goncourt for 1910 was 
erroneously assigned to Madame Marguerite Audoux, whose name, 
proposed by M. Octave Mirbeau, himself a member of the Académie 
Goncourt, and generally supported by his colleagues, was finally 
withdrawn on the ground of her election meanwhile to a similar 
prize offered by a Paris newspaper, with the result that it was M. 
Louis Pergaud who received the award in question for his volume 
of animal stories, “ De Goupil & Margot.”—Ep. Spectator.] 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” inserlion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


—— 


THE GREAT GALLEON. 


(“The operations in Tobermory Bay carried on so successfully for the past 
three weeks have now been temporarily discontinued until stronger suction 
plant, capable of dealing with the immense masses of shells which cover the 
Armada galleon, have been constructed and put on board a more powerful 
salvage vessel. The construction of the new machinery will entail a delay of 
fully six weeks, so that operations will not be resumed in all likelihood before 
Christmas."’"—Daily Paper, October 29th.) 


WE left the Tagus banks behind and shores of pleasant Spain, 
Our gallant great Armada, to sail across the main, 

And never a one among us recked that we should lie to-day 
Down among the dead men in Tobermory Bay. 


We saw the pennons flaunting, heard the loud bells ring 
To celebrate the mightiness of our Most Christian King ; 
Our fleet it was invincible. But now our bones we lay 
Down among the wreckage of Tobermory Bay. 


Upon our silent culverins gross barnacles must feed : 

For chains upon our necks hang tangled skeins of waterweed 1 

Through the sockets where our eyes once shone the cod and conger 
play 

Down among the dead men in Tobermory Bay. 

Above our heads the perilous Atlantic combers surge, 

But here we lie unheeding their full tempestuous dirge: 

We joy not in the sunset nor heed the break of day 

Down amid the twilight of Tobermory Bay. 


The noble and the base, we sit together, and we keep 
All in the clammy ooze and slime a brotherhood of sleep, 
Hidalgos of Valladolid and beggars of Biscay, 

Down among the dead men in Tobermory Bay. 


We lie in powerless splendour, to lord it o’er our wreck, 
And listen to the shuffling of the diver’s feet on deck. 
Our swords are rust-devoured, our armour riven to decay, 
Down amid the shells and sand of Tobermory Bay. 


We prized and hugged our honour that you hold to-day so cheap: 
You pick and pry and fumble and you wound that honour deep. 
Our everlasting curses shall the sacrilege repay, 

Down among the dead men in Tobermory Bay. 

We shall hear the archangel’s trumpet and the loud bells boom, 
When we rise before the Judgment-seat to meet the Day of Doom, 
But, till that day arises, let us slumber, let us stay 

Down amid our comrades in Tobermory Bay, 
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Oh vex us not, oh leave us here to our ashamed repose, 
And yield us not again unto the taunting of our foes. 
Oh vex us not, but leave us in our solemn sea-array 
Down among the dead men in Tobermory Bay. 
JouHN ASTON. 








BOOKS. 


TENNYSON AND NATURAL SCIENCE.* 
A cerTaIn kind and amount of Nature knowledge are appro- 
priate to poets. The general aspect of the visible world of things, 
earth, sea, and sky, bird, beast, and flower, all the physical 
mise-en-scone of human action; these necessarily form part of 
the reflections when the mirror is held up to Nature, even if 
the first and main object of the artist is to reflect the human 
figures in the foreground. The sacred singers of the Bible, 
whether in Psalm or Proverb; Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shake- 
speare ; all illustrate this point. There are no more memorable 
observations and descriptive touches than theirs. And the 
famous “return to Nature” of the Revolutionists and 
Romanticists showed itself nowhere more conspicuously than 
in the poetry, especially the English poetry, of the end of 
the eighteenth, and the first three-quarters of the nineteenth, 
century. The English poets have almost always been to 
some extent “out-of-door” poets, and even in the most 
“urbane” periods the influence of “ Nature” never quite died 
out. It is to be found in Gray and Thomson, in Collins and 
Cowper, and of course in Blake, even before the Lyrical 
Ballads overtly brought it back again. Wordsworth is often 
called, and justly, “a poet,” even “the poet,” of Nature. No 
one has more generously recognised his richness and accuracy 
of observation than Tennyson himself. “ Whenever we 
observe Nature,” he said, “ Wordsworth seems always to 
have been before us.” Matthew Arnold, the disciple of 
Wordsworth, inherited the tradition. His descriptions of 


Nature are exquisitely true and delicate, especially his 
allusions to flowers, as the late Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, himself an encyclopaedic botanist, abundantly demon- 


strated. 

But if Wordsworth and Arnold may be called naturalists, 
Tennyson was a man of science. This distinction holds from 
the beginning. Not only was Tennyson brought up in the 
country, but the microscope and the telescope were the toys 
of his childhood. When he and his brother published their 
first boyish volume in 1826 it was stamped with two youthful 
pedantries,—the pedantry of classical quotation and the 
pedantry of scientific allusion. Charles Tennyson wrote on 
phrenology and dragged in references to Watt and Brewster. 
Alfred in a lyric on “Love” introduced the vorticella, and 
appended a note, “See Baker on Animalculae.” Sir Norman 
Lockyer in this little volume records how the poet, after 
being shown by him in 1864 the clusters in Hercules and 
Perseus, remarked musingly: “I cannot think much of the 
county families after that.” But Tennyson had made the 
same remark to his brother fifty years earlier, advising him to 
remember Herschel’s great star-patches as a cure for shyness 
in society. When the brothers went to Cambridge the passion 
deepened. Scientific language was a mark of their set. 
Even Arthur Hallam, unlike his Eton friend Gladstone, had 
the same taste, or caught it from Tennyson. “I don’t think 
I could reside at Cambridge again,” he wrote; “I should feel 
like a melancholy Pterodactyl winging his lonely flight among 
the linnets, eagles, and flying-fishes of our degenerate post- 
Adamie world.” But Tennyson himself went further still. 
His time-table of studies when he left the University and 
was working at home at Somersby shows daily hours 
allotted to chemistry, botany, electricity, animal physiology, 
and mechanics. He continued his observations of Nature 
through life. When he settled at Farringford he bought 
glasses to spy the birds at work. At Aldworth he had a 
two-inch telescope. He called his second son Lionel, after 
the constellation Leo, because in March, 1854, when he heard 
of his birth, he was looking at the planet Mars, 

“As he glowed like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s breast.” 


And later he took him out of bed to make him look at the stars. 
No wonder that he was recognised as pre-eminently the poet of 
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scientific men. Huxley and Tyndall were his lifelong friends, 
They acknowledged their debt to him as he did histothem. Yet 
until the appearance of this little volume it may be said that 
even to-day that debt had not been fully paid. That Tennyson 
was a naturalist, a keen and true observer; that he had a 
pretty acquaintance with the “ologies”; that, like the “sweet 
girl-graduates” in The Princess, he knew 
“Something of the frame, the rock, 

The star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the flower, 

Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest,”— 
is admitted on all hands, and has been recognised by many 
critics, nay, by almost every critic who has dealt at all fully 
with his work. 

But this unassuming little book is unique, first, in that it 
sets itself to deal systematically with this aspect, and this 
aspect alone, of the late Laureate; and secondly, in that it is 
compiled by a professed and eminent man of science, aided 
by his gifted daughter. Nor have even they trusted to their 
own ability only. They have enlisted the skill of no less than 
nine coadjutors,—botanists, zoologists, hydrographers, geolo- 
gists, and entomologists. Among these are Colonel Prain, the 
Director of Kew; Dr. Shaw, the Director of the Meteorologica} 
Office; Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, the well-known secretary to 
the Zoological Society ; Professor J. B. Farmer and Professor 
Adam Sedgwick. Their analytical study of the poet is again 
classified under seventeen heads, beginning, like the Days of 
Creation, with cosmogony and evolution, the starry heavens, 
the sun and moon, the planets and comets, then the air; and 
then, gradually descending to earth, birds and insects, 
animals, plants and trees, water and aquatic life; and finally, 
science and its value in general. It is very striking that any 
poet should stand such a classificatory examination. It is 
still more striking how well Tennyson comes out of the 
ordeal. Under every head beautiful and apt passages, happy 
with that curiosa felicitas which is so characteristic of him, 
are to be found, and in abundance. The effect of the passages 
taken singly, in showing Tennyson’s knowledge, insight, 
observation, and art, is very remarkable; but their cumulative 
effect is still more so, and it is just for giving us this cumu- 
lative effect that we are specially indebted, and that Tenny- 
son’s name and memory are indebted, to Sir Norman and Miss 
Lockyer. Attempts have been made sometimes to diminish 
or detract from Tennyson’s desert in this regard. His 
originality in relation to evolution is very noticeable. 
Romanes said that Tennyson indicated the idea and Darwin 
found the facts. The truth is that Tennyson belongs 
to the pre-Darwinian evolutionists. He suggested the 
“descent” of man, or, rather, his “ascent,” from “lower 
lives,” before The Origin of Species introduced the 
revolutionising hypothesis of the survival of the fittest. 
Sir Norman has, then, good ground for pronouncing as 
he does that Tennyson was not only one of the noblest of 
England's sons, but “a poet who, beyond all others who have 
ever lived, combined the gift of expression with an unceasing 
interest in the causes of things and in the working out of 
Nature’s laws.” But while to Tennyson in this specially 
defined aspect be is no more than just, he is perhaps less than 
just when he says that of his forerunners Dante is the only 
one whom it is needful to name. Two others at least at once 
leap to the lips when we read these words, one ancient and one 
modern, Lucretius and Goethe. Sir Norman Lockyer does 
indeed mention Goethe, but of Lucretius there is no word. 
Yet Lucretius is not only at least the second greatest of the 
Roman poets (some critics would call him the greatest), but 
he is also the one true man of science that Rome produced; 
for he has scientific ideas, while the Plinys were mere 
collectors and observers. And some of the very observations 
which Sir Norman Lockyer notes in Tennyson are avowedly 
borrowed from Lucretius, though no doubt observed by the 
English poet again for himself. Such is the observation of 
the dog who dreams, and in his sleep 

“ With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland.” 
But Sir Norman is right when he says that Tennyson goes 
beyond Lucretius, beyond Milton, and beyond Goethe. The 
only poet he thinks can rival him, having regard to the 
state of scientific knowledge in his day, is Dante. Sir 
Norman Lockyer is of course himself an eminent astronomer, 
and to read his estimate of the pre-Copernican astronomy, 
of Dante, the semi-Copernican astronomy of Milton, and 
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Tennyson’s modern Systema Mundi, as he calls it, dominated 
by, and up to date with, the astronomical and geological 
science of his own time, is to receive a very instructive lesson 
in comparative literatere. 

It is extraordinary how seldom Sir Norman Lockyer and 
his expert band catch Tennyson tripping. His slips and his 
mistakes, if he made any, would seem to have been made 
mostly when he was young, and cared less for absolute 
accuracy than later on, or did not take so much trouble to 
verify his references and check his authorities, living or 
literary. Not less striking are the multitude and variety of 
Tennyson’s scientific allusions. Those cited in these pages 
must number at least a thousand. And yet the book is not 
quite exhaustive. It would not be difficult to add a few, 
perhaps more than a few, similar citations. One addition 
ought perhaps to be made. Sir Norman Lockyer says that 
there is no evidence in the poems that the poet followed the 
discoveries made since 1868 by means of the spectroscope. 
That may be; but it must not be inferred that Tennyson was 
insensible to these discoveries, for his son’s Life tells us that 
in 1887, while watching a lunar eclipse with Sir Richard Jebb, 
he remarked that the spectroscope was destined to make 
much greater revelations even than it had already made in 
charming 

“ Her secret from the latest moon.” 

Other omissions are, perhaps, intentional. If not, as the 
ancients said, when an original book is written any one can 
fill up the gaps. And this is certainly an original book. 
It is calculated to give both pleasure and instruction to the 
man of science and to the man of letters, and, above all, to the 
lover of Tennyson, whose peculiar place in the modern world 
is in a new way and from a new quarter convincingly demon- 
strated. Sir Norman Lockyer was, of course, himself a friend 
of the poet, and records what is highly valuable,—his own 
personai experiences and impressions of the poet’s love and 
knowledge of science. He records too some sayings of 
Tennyson which it is well not to have lost. But it is not 
either the personal impression or the general view which 
gives the work its value. It is the “chapter and verse,” so 
discriminatingly and so lovingly compiled. 





JOHN BROWN.* 
TuHat which people have been content to regard as the 
“soul” of John Brown the Abolitionist—a simple symbol— 
still “marches on.” But John Brown's soul was by no means 
so simple as it has been convenient to assume, neither so 
simple in its goodness nor so simple in its badness; and this 
book, written fifty years after Brown’s execution, is an 
attempt to lay bare the heart of one of the most curious 
figures in history. A good deal of new material has been 
anearthed, and there is no doubt that this Life is in all 
essential respects the most complete that has been published. 
The general judgment of the book is just what might have 
been expected “fifty years after.” The passions which 
inspired and surrounded John Brown have died down, and it 
is no longer necessary for Northerners to infuriate themselves 
with thoughts of the small irregularities of Brown's trial 
and to thrust out of sight the seamy sides of his career, 
or for Southerners to talk of Brown as though he 
were a vulgar murderer, unprovoked and unexcused. 
The truth, of course, lies between these extremes, and it 
was only necessary for a certain number of years to pass— 
fifty as suitably as any other period—for the truth to be told 
and to carry conviction. John Brown had a divine fury in 
his soul, and a moral grandeur which gains immensely by 
contemplation of the petty circumstances of his life, but his 
acts were distorted by an awful fanaticism which approached 
insanity. He spoke of himself with all humility as the agent 
of God, yet he arrogated to himself the divine right to judge 
men’s motives and to take their lives. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that he lived in days of lawlessness when 
lives were cheap; he had been provoked sorely before he 
appointed himself as an executioner; and his own life was 
sacrificed with deliberation, composure, and unsurpassed 
courage to the task of freeing slaves. No one who has read 
all the facts—irreducibly ugly though many of them are—can 
wonder that the legend and song which gathered round his 
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name within a couple of years of his death nerved many a 
Federal soldier to strike harder against “the peculiar institu- 
tion” of the South, and that men so widely different as 
Victor Hugo and Emerson spoke of Brown with reverence. 


We have mentioned Brown’s deliberation. An auto- 
biographical letter, printed at the beginning of the book, 
shows how he was outraged as a boy by the contrast between 
the treatment of white children and slave children. He dedi- 
cated himself then to help slaves as irrevocably as Lord 
Shaftesbury when a boy at Harrow devoted himself, on 
beholding an unseemly pauper funeral, to the service of the 
people. He was a grave boy, of a rather forbidding austerity, 
who rejoiced in the company of persons older than himself, 
His hard life and his failures in business did not tend to 
soften him, except in his family ties; there he was capable of 
much tenderness. He had the heart of a Covenanter; the 
only book he truly cared for was his Bible, and in the English 
version he found a verbal authority, a plenary inspiration of 
the letter, which, when applied to the direction of his life, led 
to a superstitious narrowness and an unquestioning ruthless- 
ness. He did not begin with thoughts of violence in the slaves’ 
cause, but the idea grew upon him when the Free Soilers (as the 
abolitionists were called) of Kansas were hectored and ill-treated 
by the pro-slavery party. When he turned to bis Bible he dis- 
covered a sanction for violence. He read there that without 
the shedding of blood there was no remission of sin. His 
country was sinning, therefore it could not be saved without 
shedding blood,—therefore he was justified in taking life. It 
was fatal logic, but he was never in doubt. He laid a spell, 
not only on his own sons, but on several men, who agreed to 
take service under him. They armed themselves, and Brown 
used to speak in the spirit of the Israelites of making “clean 
work” of their enemies. Slave-owners were a sort of 
Amalekites, to be slaughtered if they stood in the way. 
“The Liberty Guards” at length received sufficient provo- 
cation to make Brown believe that he had the warrant of the 
Bible to proceed to reprisals. At least one of the Free 
Soilers was murdered by the pro-slavery people, and all of 
them were basely cheated and intrigued against at elections. 
The Missourians were trying forcibly to turn Kansas into a 
slave State; a kind of war ensued, and the town of Lawrence, 
defended by Free Soilers, was demolished. Brown, when over 
fifty years of age, gave his sanction to the removal of certain 
men whom he associated with the cause of slavery. Members 
of the families of Doyle, Wilkinson, and Sherman were to be 
killed. It is quite likely that Brown himself killed no man 
with his own hand; but there is no doubt whatever as to his 
personal part in the murders. The doomed families were 
visited at night, and when the men came out of their houses 
in answer to the summons of the Liberty Guards, they were 
shot or stabbed to death in cold blood. When the hue and 
ery after the murderers was started, one of John Brown’s sons 
became insane. If John Brown was convinced that justice 
could not be obtained from the State Legislature, he might, as 
the author justly suggests, have formed a Vigilance Com- 
mittee which would have temporarily placed itself above the 
law; but with characteristic fanaticism he appointed himself 
and his friends executioners. There was no trial cr semblance 
of trial. 

In spite of the price subsequently put on his head, John 
Brown lived publicly and with immunity in an hotel. The 
change of his name to “Shubel Morgan ” was little more than 
aform. After some delay he planned his famous raid on the 
armoury at Harper’s Ferry. The raid opened with evil 
omens; the first man killed by Brown's party was a free 
negro who failed to stop at the word “Halt!” which 
probably he did not understand. Brown had hoped that the 
slaves would rise to help him and themselves, but the slaves 
of the district were comparatively well off—mostly domestic 
servants—and they made no movement. Then the Mayor of 
Harper’s Ferry—a man conspicuously friendly to the negroes, 
some of whom he had bought out of slavery—was killed 
in the fighting. Two of Brown’s sons were killed, and 
Brown himself was wounded. Mr. Villard thinks that if 
Brown had been killed his name would soon have been for- 
gotten, but his trial for high treason drew the attention of 
the whole world. The rapidity of his trial was supposed by 
the Northerners to veil some intentional prejudice, and there 
was natural sympathy with him as a wounded man who had 
to be carried into Court. It ought to be said, however, that 
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Brown brought no charges of injustice against his Judges. 
His speech addressed, over the heads of the Court, to the 
world will live among the great messages of men who have 
died for their faith. He was as composed on the day of his 
execution as at any other time. “This 7s a beautiful country. 
I never had the pleasure of seeing it before,” he exclaimed 
as, seated on his coffin, he came within sight of the gallows. 
He died in the presence of men who were to die in their turn 
in the Civil War which he prophesied, and which his career 
greatly helped to bring about. Two comments on his acts 
may be quoted as both sage and true. The first is Lincoln’s :— 

“Old John Brown has been executed for treason against a 
State. We cannot object, even though he agreed with us in 
thinking slavery wrong. That cannot excuse violence, bloodshed, 
and treason. It could avail him nothing that he might think 
himeelf right.” 
The second is George Hoadley’s :— 

“ Poor old John Brown, God sanctify his death to our good, and 
give us a little of his courage, piety and self-sacrificing spirit, with 
more brains |” 





FAMOUS SPEECHES.* 

Ir was Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, we think, who said that 
most republished oratory was little better than “ mouldy 
wedding-cake.” It is difficult to see how it could be otherwise. 
The spoken word and the written are judged by different 
canons of style; what is an immortal essay would have made 
a very prosy speech, and an eloquence which stirred a nation 
may be represented only by some pages of lumpish prose. A 
play may be re-acted, but a speech cannot be re-spoken. We 
cannot capture again the tense expectation, the magnetism of 
eye and presence, the persuasive tones of voice. What reads 
like a staccato anticlimax may have been the whisper of a 
culminating emotion which left the hearers breathless. The 
truth is that asa rule the most effective speeches are the worst 
toread. Sheridan is a famous casein point. His great speech 
against Warren Hastings, which took London by storm, seems 
to the present writer, except for an ingenious passage on the 
individualism of vice, dull, windy, and ill-arranged. It is not 
avery good argument, and it does not read like very good 
rhetoric. Unless an orator was conspicuous in some other way, 
we usually possess few specimens of his talent. Where is the 
“single speech” which gave Hamilton his sobriquet; how 
much have we left of Mansfield, the “ silver-tongued,” and 
Grattan, and Plunket, and the Duke of Argyll? On the 
other hand, the man of letters who spoke essays, and may 
have wearied his audience, has all his speeches still in circula- 
tion. Macaulay was not a very successful orator—he was 
too literary and too elaborate—but he still makes excellent 
reading. Burke was nicknamed tbe “ dinner-bell,” because he 
emptied the House ; and yet compare his speech on the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts with one of Sheridan’s Indian speeches, or 
his speeches on the American War with all other oratory of 
his century. A great orator is like a great actor; he has 
his rewards in his lifetime. He has the applause of excited 
crowds, the worship of his party, and he usually gets a 
reputation for statesmanship which has as little to do with 
his special gift as with the Seventh-day Baptists. But he is 
forgotten terribly soon. If he lives, it is by what he has done, 
not by what he has said, unless he has said it with that 
' profundity and that art which transform his words into 
literature. 

A book of selections such as this is, nevertheless, delightful 
reading. Mr. Herbert Paul has chosen discreetly in the 
wide field from Cromwell to Gladstone, and has prefaced 
each orator with a judicious criticism. We are in full agree- 
ment with nearly all his individual judgments, and with what 
he says about English speeches. “They are not essays 
They are not declamations They are contributions toa 
discussion meant for practical results, parts of a controversy 
which aims at argumentative victory in a definite and practical 
field. ..... They cannot be compared or understood if they 
ure treated merely as rhetorical exercises.” We have very 
little in the way of pure declamation in English public life. 
We suppose that the plan of the book excluded living writers, 
but even if it had not, Lord Rosebery would scarcely have 
been in place. His orations will probably live far longer than 
any specches of our day; but at his best he is not an orator 
after the English pattern, for his great speeches do not fit 
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into an argument, but stand polished and isolated,—pillarg 
rather than stones in the wall. On the English definition, we 
should be inclined to put Pitt and Fox at the top in a class by 
themselves. They can still be read with pleasure by those 
who delight in a well-ordered argument expressed in the most 
adequate and final words. Both were eminently persuasive; 
both had the solid substance of reason, to which all their flights 
of eloquence were subsidiary. Of the two, Pitt seems slightly 
the more effective, possibly because he was in power and wag 
confident of success. It is easier to be persuasive when you 
are pretty certain that you are going to succeed. He never 
says a thing merely for the sake of saying it, for one can see 
how every sentence has its definite practical value. He always 
respects his audience too, facing every argument squarely and 
refusing to take refuge in easy sophistries. His audience in 
turn gave him the fullest confidence that the House of 
Commons has ever given to a British Minister. In Mr, 
Paul's selection there is only one piece of purple, the con- 
clusion of the great speech on the abolition of the slave 
trade with its happy Virgilian quotation. Fox, as being in 
opposition, was fonder of such weapons as irony and de. 
nunciation; but he used them cunningly. In the famous speech 
on peace with France delivered in 1800 he begins by a per. 
fectly fair statement of his opponents’ case; he next tears 
it to pieces; and then, and not till then, he indulges in a 
splendidly ironical passage on the text: “We must keep 
Bonaparte for some time longer at war, as a state of proba- 
tion.” Pitt and Fox are the true models for whoever would 
learn the art of keeping the ear and confidence of reasonable 
Englishmen. 

There are two main aberrations from this golden mean,—yor 
may be too prosaic or too rhetorical. Cobden was probably 
the most prosaic speaker who ever was effective in Parliament. 
His style is hodden-grey; there is no art in his arrangement ; 
his points follow one another almost at haphazard. And yet 
we have read few more convincing speeches than the famous 
argument on Free-trade which he addressed to the House of 
Commons in March, 1845. He owed his success to his immense 
knowledge of his subject, which was part of his life, and to 
his noble sincerity, so that his final appeal to the gentlemen 
of England—* Your forefathers led my forefathers; you may 
lead us again if you choose”—is something more than fine 
speaking. It is a fine deed. Walpole and Peel were also 
prosaic speakers; but Walpole was an eighteenth-century 
scholar and could make a neat Latin quotation, while Peel 
had much of Pitt’s self-respect, the air that he was always 
giving of his best. The speech on his resignation in June, 
1846, is a masterpiece of dignified good breeding, and its 
peroration with its fine reference to Cobden is one of Peel’s 
few pieces of real eloquence. Those who err in the other 
extreme suffer cruelly from the difficulties which attend a 
reputation for oratory. For half of good rhetoric is voice an@ 
manner, and these cannot be preserved. O’Connell was a 
great orator, judging by results; but the specimen given here 
is tawdry and prolix. Lowe’s speech on the Franchise Bill of 
1866 is still of interest; but it is thoroughly artificial and 
self-conscious. Sheridan is frankly unreadable. But the 
hardest cases are Chatham and Gladstone, orators with much 
in common. We cannot think that the first is very wed 
represented by the selection, but we admit that the task was 
almost impossible. The short speech on the right to tax 
America is neither good argument nor good rhetoric, though 
we dimly feel that as delivered by Chatham it must have been 
tremendous. We want the personality behind the words,—the 
eagle eye, the air of awe and fear, the brooding sense of 
destiny. So too with Gladstone. Mr. Paul thinks that, like 
Fox, he reached the perfect fusion of reason with passion; but 
on re-reading the once famous speech on the Eastern question 
in 1877 it is difficult to assent to this verdict. The argument 
is often captious, the kind of debating point which Fox 
avoided, and there is no power or beauty in the style. And 
yet how false is this impression of Gladstone as an orator! 
No one who ever heard him would deny him the right to rank 
among the greatest, but few who merely read him now will! 
see the reason of this reputation. 


Burke, of course, remains among the ever living. The 
penetrating insight, the vast sweep and richness of his 
thought, the noble cadence of his style, the sense of spiritual 
elevation, make his great speeches to-day, as they were a 
hundred years ago, something to which we cam find no 
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parallel. Mr. Paul has wisely chosen the speech on concilia- 
tion with America of March, 1775; and it is the best specimen 
of his many-sided gifts. For pure eloquence and wisdom 
combined it would be hard to rival the peroration. There is 
some chance of permanence, too, for the speeches of Canning 
and Disraeli, partly because of their frequent contributions to 
political thought, and largely because of their literary value. 
We are bound to say that if we had had to select from Disraeli 
we should not have chosen his exposition of the Berlin Treaty 
inthe House of Lords. That was a purely official speech, with 
none of the characteristic phrases and mannerisms of his 
House of Commons oratory. Of the immortality of one other 
kind of speech there can be no question,—whkoere a plain man at 
acrisis of his history, speaking from the fullness of his heart, 
is enabled by the sheer greatness of his soul to rise to the 
highest eloquence. In such a case we seem to be able to 
reconstruct the scene and to hear the living voice. The 
written words move us with the emotions of reality. There is 
something of this in Cromwell’s speech in September, 1656, 
which Mr. Paul prints. He is heartening the Commons 
against the perils of a European war, and he falls into a litany 
of Scripture words :— 


“Therefore I beseech you in the name of God, set your hearts | 


And if you set your hearts to it, then you will sing 
That isa rare Psalm for a Christian! And if 


to His work. 
Luther’s Psalm. 


he set his heart open, and can approve it to God, wa shall hear | 


him say: ‘God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
time of trouble.’ If Pope and Spaniard, and Devil and all, set 
themselves against us—though they should ‘compass us like bees,’ 
as it is in the hundred and eighteenth psalm—yet in the name of 
the Lord we should destroy them.” 


But the classic instance is Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg. 
To us this seems the high-water mark of English eloquence, 
the fusion of the written and the spoken word into an art 
which is beyond analysis :— 


“But in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. ‘I'he brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It 
is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these honoured dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth,” 





A HANDBOOK FOR TERRITORIAL 
OFFICERS.* 


Tus book meets a want which has existed longer than the | 


Territorial Forces, for whose benefit it has been expressly 
written. It contains within some hundred and fifty pages a 
short general description of the art of war, of the character- 
isties and spheres of action of the different branches of an 
army, and of the combination of their work and duties to one 
end. It thus shows how an army is expected to carry out 


military operations, and, proceeding further, explains the | 


special organisation which exists for this purpose in the 
British Army. It also gives an outline of the detailed know- 
ledge necessary to a company officer to enable him to perform 
the duties which will fall to him on service. In fact, it is a 
short treatise on the whole subject, from strategy and tactics 
to routine. There is not much that is new in what the 
anonymous author has to say, for nearly all that is in this 
handbook is given more completely in the text-books and 
official works which have been consulted by him. But we 
know of no other single work which affords guidance upon 
80 many different sides of the subject. 
contained in such a large number of separate books that one 
of the chief difficulties always experienced by the aspirant to 
military knowledge has been to find out where to look for 
information. There has been great need for some such com- 
pendium as this handbook ; and its chief merit—to our mind 
a very great one, now that there are so many officers who have 
not had the advantage of the education given at the military 
training schools—lies in the fact that any person reading it 
will not only arrive quickly at some conception of our theory 
of war and of its application, but will obtain a valuable lead 





* Handbook for the Territorial Forces, London: Harrison and Sons. [ls, 6d.]} 





Official instruction is | 


a — -_ ———$__ nd 


as to the directions in which further knowledge is to be sought 
Even Regular officers, who will have been practised in most o€ 
the duties described, and will have gained a knowledge of 
the cohesion of all from their carefully arranged courses 
of study, might read it with advantage. 

The author duly acknowledges the authorities consulted, 
and gives in an appendix a list of official publications; a 
reference to them is also made here and there in the text. 
It would have been better, with the view of encouraging 
| further study, if a reference to the official works concernef 

had been made at the head of each chapter. The strategical 

and tactical examples quoted from history are clearly 
| explained, and it is pleasing to see among them some of our 
| own battles. There is a little confusion between two of the 
Japanese armies in the skeleton diary of the campaign im 
Manchuria, while Lille is mentioned in the account of the 
Waterloo Campaign, but is not shown on the map. The 

diagrammatic maps are exceptionally clear. The chapter om 
fire tactics is good, and the diagrams showing the value of 
combined sights are useful; but the sketch given to illnstrate 
the “description” of targets is a poor specimen of the 
military panoramic art. Hundreds of subaltern officers coulf 
do better. We think that the importance of sanitation should 
| have been more accentuated, and the subject of close billeting 
| might have been mentioned in the chapter treating of 
“Quarters.” Finally, where a list of “points” dealing with 
a subject is quoted, which is practically a repetition of what: 
is printed in the official book concerned, the repetition should’ 
be verbatim in order to avoid confusion. “Main” line is im 
one case printed for “ mean” line, and there are one or two» 
| other misprints. On the whole, this unpretentious little book 
will prove a godsend to those who are desirous of learning 
something about the scope of military duties, and have not 
| much time to spare for the effort. 








ENGLISH CATHEDRAL CHURCHES.* 

Miss Pratt, who is an American, has written a_ reallyr 
interesting and valuable book. She bas evidently read widely 
and has studied the actual buildings with loving attentios ; 
the resulting volume is in consequence well planned and well! 
executed. In a few cases we dissent from her views and state 
ments, and we notice some which are inaccurate and careless 
In a new edition Miss Pratt would be well advised to replace 
the exceptionable term “ misereres”” by the true and proper 
form, “ misericords”; it seems difficult to justify the use cf. 
| the word “feretory” for a chapel. It is a rather quaint 

remark that a certain Lord of Berkeley “was in Parliament. 
| at the making of Magna Charta,” and the author perpetrates 
‘an amusing double-barrelled anachronism when she writes of 
a monk in the Middle Ages seeking “a glass of beer.” She 
also refers to the Royal arms placed at Worcester by 
“Charles II. and renewed by Henry VIII.,”"—surely a very 
notable curiosity! It would have been well to remark that, 
the gold-leaf which entirely smothers the effigy of King Jobn 
in the same Cathedral is a disgraceful modern vandalism; and 
Miss Pratt cannot mean to say that the effigy of William of 
Hatfield at York is in armour. These and a few 
passages would benefit by revision, but with such exceptions 
the volume should prove very useful as a “ practical handbook. 
for students and travellers.” 

The author pleads for attention to the stained glass whick.. 
| remains in the windows of our English Cathedrals, and sha: 
| is undoubtedly justified in her demand; indeed, to disregard 
| the glazing in studying a Gothic building is to misunderstand 

not only its spirit but even its architecture. Further, we 
| must not forget the universal prevalence of mural paintings, 
of applied diaper, of shrines brilliant with colour, precious. 
metals, enamel, and gems. We must remember the sepulchvad 
effigies painted to the life in the gayest and most gorgeous 
details of civil dress and ecclesiastical vestment, or bright 
perhaps, in the garb of war with jewelled belt and sword ank 
gem-studded orle encircling the helmet. To these we must 
add a recollection of the many carvings and the sewptured 
figures of wood and of stone touched with varied tints and 
with gold; the rood-screen and the rood, and all the wealtts 
of hues their presence implies; while perchance in part the 
pavement was of encaustic tiles. 


More, 


* The Cathedral Churches of England: their Architecture, History, ama 
Antiquities; with Bibliography and Glossary. By Helen Marshalt Pratt, Watts 


llustrations. London: John Murray. 
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THE SCILLY ISLANDS.* 
‘Fiowers” stand last of Miss Mothersole’s three Scilly 


subjects, yet they are, ina sense, the most important. It is 
through them that the islands touch the life of the world. 
Yet a generation ago no one thought of them. They were 
there, but no one dreamt of the wealth which was in them. 
The islands went ‘through a time of hardship. Competition 
killed the kelp industry ; the mackerel-fishing went under for 
lack of capital in the early part of the last century ; smuggling 
was done away with; and the prospect of the future was dark. 
Then a Scillonian discovered that he could grow potatoes to 
be sold at a time which the mainland farmer could not 
emulate. -Not long after two men despatched two boxes of 
flowers to Covent Garden, and a new era began. Coinci- 
dent with it was the rule, autocratic and beneficent, of 
the new lessee of the isles, and various improvements 
social and economical. This is, in brief, the modern history, 
of Scilly; an ancient history it has also. It appears in 
Arthurian legend, and looms faintly in the Saga of Olaf 
Tryggvason. ‘On Tresco the Royalists of the seventeenth 
century made their last stand. And the industry which gives 
it rank among the divites insulae of the world is historical 
too. The Benedictines introduced the bulbs of the daffodil 
and the narcissus at least a thousand years ago. Let us hope 
that the Scillonians remembered them with gratitude when 
they achieved their greatest triumph, the supplying Nice with 
flowers for the annual “ Battle” when an untimely frost had 
descended on the gardens of the Riviera. One congenial 
result of the good men’s labours has been the supplanting of 
the savageries of wrecking by the most harmless of industries. 
One thinks of the Cilician pirate who in his old age as a 
“small helder” under the walls of Tarentum grew the flowers 
which Virgil’s verse has made into ¢mmortelles. 

It is a quite charming sketch, historical and descriptive, 
which Miss Mothersole has given us. Her portrait of the 
islanders is, perhaps, more affectionate than vigorous. We 
see them, as it were, through tinted glass, and feel that we do 
not know them better than before. Possibly it was too 
prosaic a subject to introduce, but we should have liked to 
hear something of the tenure by which the flower farmers 
hold their lands. Still, we heartily thank her for an attractive 
volume, 





THE DOMAIN OF BELIEF.+ 

Tuis very thoughtful and careful book is the exercise of a 
full mind on the three primal ideas,—God, Immortality, and 
the Will. It'-states fairly the present fashionable monism 
& la Haeckel, and, with equal fairness, the happy fact that 
Haeckel is not everybody. It has two excellent chapters on 
the foolish heresy of pessimism, and the causes thereof; and 
it is duly attentive to the negative, or more than negative, 
evidences of physics and biology. But through all his science 
the author holds on to the idealists, and in the end he is 
practically a disciple of Kant, in that sense in which Huxley 
was a disciple of Berkeley. It is a book full of learning, and 
absolutely humble and honest. Indeed, it is betrayed by its 
humility, its docility, into this grave fault, that its pages are 
crowded with incessant quotations. He cannot leave out his 
authorities; they are all, all honourable men. Plato and 
Goethe, Clifford and Taine and Cabanis, Leibniz and Spinoza 
and Hegel, keep up an incessant flow of talk all through the 
book, till the author's voice is hardly audible. He should write 
another hook without this cloud of witnesses on each side. 
He has read profoundly; he has thought patiently; it is his 
business now to speak with decent authority, and to let the 
dead bury their dead. Nobody really cares twopence now 
what Cabanis said. Let him write a shorter book with all 
himself in it, and himself alone. 





THE NEW EDITION OF “THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
asa? BRITANNICA.”f 

WE have “just received the first half of this new edition. 

The most ‘self-confident of critics would hesitate to pronounce 

an opinioh: at 86 brief a notice of the literary and scientific 





* The Istes of Scilly :-their Story, their Folk, and their. Flowers. Painted and 
Described by Jessie Mothersole. London: R.T.S. [10s. 6d. net.] 

t+ The Domain of Belief, By Henry John Coke, London: Macmillan and Co. 
7s. 6d.) 

t The Encyct>predia Britannica, Eleventh Edition. Vols. I.-XIV, Cam- 
bridge; at the University Press, [29 vols, at 15s, l0d. per vol.] 








value of the contents of these fourteen volumes, Still, it 
may be legitimate to give some first impressions. A thing 
that strikes one at once is the great reduction in size and 
weight. The tenth edition, which was made up of the 
twenty-five volumes of the ninth and eleven supplementary 
volumes, occupies a space, longitudinally measured, of ten 
feet and a half; the twenty-nine volumes of the eleventh 
will be accommodated in something less than a third of this, 
This difference, accomplished by the use of India paper, is 
an immense boon to the private purchaser. For the libraries 
of great houses and public institutions, where room is not go 
much a question, the impression on ordinary paper, having 
some advantages of its own, will probably be preferred, 
When we come to open the volume we see at once an increase 
of matter. Each page is both broader and longer, the differ. 
ence not being more than the fraction of an inch, but still 
making a considerable increase when the total number of 
pages is so large. Another obvious change is the multiplica. 
tion of illustrations in the text. “Climate,” for instance, in 
the ninth edition occupies something less than six pages; 
“ Climate and Climatology ” in the eleventh extends to nearly 
eighteen, with two full-page plates, besides diagrams occurring 
in the reading matter. Another difference is to be observed 
at first sight in the range of the matter included. In Vol. VI. 
of Edition IX. “Climate” is the third article, being 
preceded by “Clichy-la-Garenne” and “Clifton.” To these 
is added in the supplementary volume of X. a biographical 
notice of William Kingdon Clifford. In XI. we find these 
additions :—* Cliff Dwellings,” an article relating to the 
Red Indian tribes; “Clifford,” an account of the well- 
known family of that name; “Clifford (John), British Non- 
conformist and politician” (an inclusion of no small import- 
ance as extending the biographical element); “ Clifford of 
Chudleigh,” a politician of some importance in the days 
of Charles II.; “Clim (or Clym) of the Clough”; and 
“ Climacteric.” One other detail may be supplied from the 
title-pages. Vol. I. of IX. bears the date of 1875 and the 
last supplementary volume 1903; the whole of XI. is to have 
that of 1910-11, 





NOVELS. 


THE BROAD HIGHWAY.* 

Mr. JEFFERY FARNOL, whose name is new to us, the title- 
page of his novel containing no record of previous works, 
deserves a cordial welcome as a writer with the qualities 
of style, imagination, and verve. His story would be 
the better for some pruning, his sentiment is a trifle 
luscious, and in the interests of accuracy it is permis- 
sible to point out that—unless we are greatly mistaken— 
there were no University athletic sports at the time of the 
Regency, that the Tripos is not an Oxford institution, and 
that the phrase “faith-healing” is an anachronism in a 
narrative dealing with the early decades of the last century. 
But these are trifling slips, and may readily be overlooked in 
view of the excellent quality of the entertainment provided. 
The novelist who makes no mistakes seldom makes an im- 
pression on his readers. Mr. Farnol has all the exuberance 
and incaution of youth. He is not afraid to let himself go, 
and from the very outset manages to establish those friendly 
relations with the reader which greatly enhance the pleasures 
of perusal. 

As for the story, it is in its main outline a series of varia- 
tions on a familiar theme. Young Peter Vibart, fresh from 
Oxford, where he has distinguished himself as a scholar and 
athlete, finds himself disinherited by an immensely wealthy 
uncle unless he complies with an apparently impossible con- 
dition. That is to say, the sum of half-a-million is to come 
to him or his cousin Maurice,—whichever marries Lady 
Sophia Sefton within a year. Peter has never seen his 
cousin, who moves in the mid-current of the Regent’s set, or 
the lady, whose repute as a reigning toast repels his fastidious 
taste. Another uncle is prepared to adopt him, but Peter 
disdains to be a pensioner, and sets off on foot with ten 
guineas in his pocket to earn his living as a labourer. That is 
in itself something of a deviation from the path of conven- 
tional romance, for Peter, though somewhat of a pedant, is @ 
first-rate fighting man, and might have been expected to enlist 





* The Broad Highway, By Jeffery Farnol, London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co, [6s.] 
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or gotosea. The reader, however, has no reason to complain 
of Peter’s home-keeping habits, for though the scene is 
entirely laid in a limited area of Kent, it is richly enlivened 
with adventure and hand-to-hand fighting. But first it 
should be explained that Peter, having never set eyes 
on his cousin before faring forth on the broad highway, 
is entirely unaware of the fact that this notorious bravo 
is his double. At the outset of his wanderings this 
resemblance stands Peter in good stead, since it rids him 
of the unwelcome attentions of a prize-fighter whom 
Maurice had thrashed; but later on it involves him in 
all sorts of untoward embarrassments, and exposes him to 
the deadly animosity of a maniac whose wife Maurice had 
wronged. The love interest is slow in developing, but we 
have no quarrel with the delay; indeed, Mr. Farnol is more 
to our liking as a chronicler of the adventures of the open 
yoad and the humours of village life than as a delineator of 
the tender passion. Peter soon parts with his money to 
a highwayman, and is for a while dependent on the 
hospitality of the road. He gains valuable informa- 
tion as the unseen witness of a fatal duel; he consorts 
with tramps and pedlars; he sells his expensive waistcoat to 
a whiskered farmer anxious to speed his wooing by decorating 
his person; he rescues a kidnapped beauty and restores her 
to her father and lover; and he falls in with a literary tinker, 
a jocund ploughman, and an aged man, known thenceforth as 
the Ancient, who is largely responsible for his taking root at 
Sissinghurst, Peter’s headquarters for the rest of the story. 
There, after proving his mettle by bearding the redoubtable 
Black George, the blacksmith, he is engaged as that worthy’s 
assistant, and is adopted by the village. The first “ book,” 
which is a go-as-you-please chronicle of rustic humours, is 
the better of the two. With the second we enter on Peter's 
liberal education, in Steele’s sense, by Lady Sophia Sefton, 
in the guise of Charmiar Brown. Having eloped with Peter's 
cousin, the wicked but attractive baronet, Lady Sophia flies 
from him before reaching her journey’s end, and takes refuge 
at the haunted cottage in the wood where Peter has installed 
himself. In describing the strange ménage that is the result 
of Lady Sophia’s tempestuous intrusion, Mr. Farnol is on 
delicate ground; but he handles the situation with delicacy 
and humour, and though the canons of probability are defied 
over and over again, our interest is engaged to the end. 
Peter takes an absurdly long time in falling in love with 
his black-browed goddess, and an even more absurdly long 
time in discovering her identity; but such procrastination 
is of the essence of fiction. “Charmian” is far too 
complex a character for a Regency belle, but it cannot be 
denied that her methods are most effective in converting the 
bookish prig into the ardent lover. 

In fine, here is a book with many obvious faults, but of 
undeniable charm. The series of “ originals ” whom we meet in 
the opening chapters make excellent company. Mr. Farnol has 
a genuine love of rural England and a happy knack of 
bringing it before us in its unspoiled and unsophisticated 
guise. He excels in pictures of sylvan magic and the 
sorcery of moonlight. To quote his own words: “There is 
nothing more delightful than to walk upon a country road, 
beneath a midsummer moon, when there is no sound to break 
the stillness, save, perhaps, the murmur of wind in trees, or 
the throbbing melody of some hidden brook.” We might 
multiply instances of his command of vivid, unaffected prose, 
but prefer to end with a characteristic example of his pleasant 
sense of rustic chivalry :—~ 

“* Ay, ay,’ nodded the old man, ‘if it be good ale an’ a comfort- 
able inn you want you need seek no further nor Siss’n’urst; 
ninety an’ one years I’ve lived there an’ I know.’— Ninety-one 
years!’ I repeated.—‘ As ever was!’ returned the Ancient, with 
another nod. ‘I be the oldest man in these parts ’cept David 
Relf, an’ ’e died last year.’— Why, then, if he’s dead, you must be 
the oldest,’ said I—‘ No,’ said the Ancient, shaking his head, ‘ye 
see it be this way: David were my brother, an’ uncommon proud 
@ were 0’ bein’ the oldest man in these parts, an’ now that ’e be 
dead an’ gone it du seem a poor thing—ah! a very poor thing !|— 
to tak’ ’vantage of a dead man, an’ him my own brother !’” 





None Other Gods. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Father Benson does not contrive to be entirely 
articulate in his new novel. He leaves so much to the reader’s 
imagination that the book itself is only a very bare outline, and it 
is impossible to find the character of the hero as attractive as 
he evidently means it to be. The story is that of a young 








man of the name of Frank Guiseley, who, having a quarrel with his 
father because he has become a Roman Catholic, rather than make 
it up becomes a casual labourer, and goes on tramp pn, the King’s 
highway. He takes up with two other tramps, a man, and a girl, 
and, the girl not being the man’s wife, sets himself, the task of 
rescuing her. If Mr. Guiseley had adopted his manner of life 
after setting this aim before him, the reader might have some 
sympathy with him; but it is hard to condone the perversity 
that first leads him into the ranks of the casual labourer. It 
is quite obvious that Father Benson means his hero to inhabit 
the world of the spirit rather than the world of everyday; but ho 
fails to convince the reader except by bald statements that this is 
what Frank eventually succeeds in doing. The book shows tho 
sordid side of a tramp’s life in all its nakedness, and neither Frank 
himself nor his friend, Jack Kirkby, is a sympathetic figyre. The 
feminine interest is supplied by a most cold-blooded and self- 
interested young person, whose motives are all that is reprehensible. 
In spite of this, however, no girl can be blamed for. breaking 
off an engagement to a young man who insists on being a tramp. 
If this mode of life did not appeal to her, what else was she 
to do? 


The Wild Olive. By the Author of “The Inner Shrine.” 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This novel begins in an admirable 
fashion with the escape of a young man wrongfully condemned to 
death for murder, and his subsequent rescue by a girl. The whole 
story is American; but there is of course nothing American in the 
situation, which might conceivably happen anywhere. Tho 
cleverness of the book consists in the description of the young man’s 
frame of mind when he has under a falso name become a respect- 
able citizen in Buenos Ayres. The inevitable coincidence of 
fiction causes him to fall in love with an American girl closely 
connected with the Miriam who helped his escape, and his engage- 
ment with this girl makes him risk a return to New York. In 
the end the intolerableness of living a false life drives him to 
confess to his employers and to break off his connexion with the 
Argentine. The last chapter leaves him in the hands of the 
police, but as his innocence has already been proved the reader 
will have no misgivings concerning his ultimate end. Recited 
thus baldly the plot may seem commonplace, but it is. redeemed 
from this fault by the analysis of the process by which material 
success under a false name becomes unimportant in the .eyes of 
the hero compared with restoration to his rightful place in‘society. 
The book is a clever study of temperament, and the: reader 
cannot fail to be grateful to an author who thinks it necessiry to 
construct an interesting story while his main object is tho 
delineation of character. ; 


Phillida. By Thomas Cobb. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The most 
entertaining character in Mr. Cobb’s new novel is that of Stephen 
Maurice. Though he does not occupy any official position in the 
list of characters, he has an extraordinary faculty for meddling in 
other people’s affairs with the best intentions and the most un- 
fortunate results. The novel is a comedy of manners, and _ it is 
written with all Mr. Cobb’s accomplishment of style, while the 
characters are more sympathetic than usual. 


ReapasLe Noveis.—The Mulberries of Daphne. By Katé Horn. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—A freshly written little book con- 
cerning a young woman who runs away from Mayfair to try tho 
simple life, with astonishingly good results ——Fedora of the 
Halls. By Arthur Applin. (F. V. White and Co, 6s.)—A'rather 
incredible story of a girl who, being financially ruined, embraces 
the career of a music-hall dancer without the slightest training, 
and makes a great success.——Just Between Ourselves; By Anno 
Warner. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The story of an Amorican 
lady who gives a house-party at a mountain inn in Germany. 
As the members of the party do little else but quarrel, it does 
not turn out a very harmonious entertainment. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


———_~.—_— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have “not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


A Short History of the Church of England. By the Rev, J. F. 
Kendall. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a “ beantiful” 
book, with some really pretty pictures from the Church Pageant. 
Of course it is not a history; how could it be such when seventeen 
hundred years have to be crowded into about two hundred pages ? 
Great subjects had better be left alone if they cannot be adequately 
treated. Epitomes ought to be neutral. Mr. Kendall wishes his 
readers to place in their “true perspective” the facts which he 
does not pretend to give. This perspective, to put it briefly, is 
the minimising of the sixteenth-century changes. If Mr, Kendall 
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avill look again at his biographical dictionary, he will find that the 
“great Bishop Butler” was at Bristol, not at Gloucester (p. 191). 


Edinburgh, 1910. By W.H.T. Gairdner. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
rand Ferrier. 2s. 6d. net.) —The World Missionary Conference held 
sat Edinburgh in the year just concluded is represented by a con- 
ssiderable literature. Various Commissions which had been 
appointed for the examination of such subjects as “The 
Proparation of Missionaries,” “Missions and Governments,” 
cama “Go-cperation and the Promotion of Amity” presented 
‘theie Reports, which have been separately published. There are 
sof these eight volumes. A ninth gives “ History, Records, and 
Addvesses.” These can be obtained for 18s. net. And there is 
szaiso the volume at the head of this notice. In this we have a 
narrative of the whole matter. We are told how it came about, 
avhat preparations were made for it, and the story of its proceed- 
éngs, with personal sketches of the prominent actors, and 
summaries of what was said. In reference to the subject of 
“<Miassions and Governments,” it may be noted that the Dutch 
«legates protested against the introduction of the question of 
the Congo, and a Belgian speaker made a partial defence of recent 
proceedings, though allowing that the remedy, especially as 
regards forced labour, acted “too slowly.” 


Verselets and Versions. By G. J. Cowley-Brown, MA. (Robert 
Grant and Son, Edinburgh.)—The best thing in this little 
®ook is, we think, the adaptation of an Arab legend which 
4J.amartine relates in his “ Voyage en Orient.” It tells how 
Golomon chose as the site for his Temple a place “where 
‘Srethren dwell in sweet accord.” Two brothers have equal shares 
fa Che harvest of a field,—one is married, the other single. The 
%ackelor adds sheaves from his heap because the brother has 
«<Khers to support; the benedict does the same because his partner 
isdonely. It reminds us of some of Leigh Hunt’s best work. “The 
'Zegend of St. Loup” is specially good also when it tells how the 
+ robber wolf became St. Loup. 


Celebrated Cambridge Men. By C. G. Griffinhoofe, M.A. (A. F. 
‘@ixon, Cambridge. 33. 6d. net.)—Mr. Griffinhoofe begins with 
William Lyndewode of Gonville and Pembroke (1375-1446), and 
ends with Sir Michael Foster of Trinity (1836-1907), though he 
adds supplementary notices of two adopted sons, Bishop Creighton 
{1843-1901) and Lord Acton (1834-1902). As he brings about two 
hundred and fifty notices into about one hundred and seventy 
pages, his book is something of a catalogue. Still, it contains a 
great number of dates and other facts which are valuable in their 

» away, and the general effect is distinctly imposing. 


‘Golfing Curios and the Like. By Harry B. Wood. (Sherratt 
and Hughes, Manchester. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Wood tells us some- 
thing about the history of golf, and illustrates what he tells with 
pictures of articles connected with the game which he possesses. 

-‘ Plate IL, for instance, gives us representations of the balls which 

*- aave been used, from the feather ball down to the rubber-cored of 
‘fac present day. (It is interesting to note the comparative dis- 
tances achieved. A century ago a drive of 167 yards was exceptional. 
‘A first-rate player in 1813 wagered that he would accomplish it, 
but wanted ten strokes to make sure. Another hundred yards might 
niow be added.) Clubs also are figured, and there are portraits of 
some eminent exponents of the game. But the most astonishing 
thing in the volume is the bibliography. It occupies forty pages, 
a very large proportion belonging to the last twenty years. The 

i Siterature of cricket is comparatively insignificant. 
. 

We have received two volumes of the “ Treasure-House” Series 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s. 6d. per vol.) One of these is 
The British Museum of Natural History (South Kensington), by 
W. P. Pycraft. In nothing is the scientific development of recent 
¢<imes more marked than in the ordering of museums. There was 
no little uproar when it was proposed to “banish” the natural 
history collections of the British Museum to South Kensington. 
Who regrets it now? Without doubt there is no such assemblage, 
so large and so well ordered, in the world. Mr. Pycraft tells us 
bow to learn what it has to tell us, and, at the same time, to 
¢earn its lesson. The next volume seems to deal with quite a 
different class of treasures. It is a guide to the Greenwich 
Hospital and Royal United Service Museums, by Edward Fraser. 
‘The “treasures” are absolutely different,—swords, guns, pictures 
of battle, personal relics of soldiers and sailors, and so forth. 
Yet we may see a connexion between these and the collection of 
dirds and beasts from all the regions of the earth. We have these 
an unrivalled plenty because we are a world-Power, and the relics 


pre the relics of men who made us such a Power, 





| 





' 


Nooks and Corners of Old London. By Charles and Marie 
Hemstreet. (T. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.)—The authors haye 
taken much pains in collecting a number of facts connecting with 
various localities various men and women more or less famous and 
historical events more or less important. The matter might hayo 
been made more of; the book reads somewhat like a dictionary, 
Still, it is a credit to the industry of its compilers, who must haye 
searched far and wide for what they have brought together in its 
pages. Surely it is too much to say of Smithfield: “here Pro. 
testants were burned at the stake in the days of ‘ Bloody Mary’ 
and Nonconformists in Queen Elizabeth’s time.” 

The History of the 91st Argyllshire Highlanders. By R. P. Dunn- 
Pattison. (W. Blackwood and Sons. £2 2s. net.)—It is quite 
impossible to do justice to this book, a handsome quarto of more 
than four hundred pages, crowded with interesting details, on 
the collection of which the author has spent much labour, helped 
by not a little private favour and regimental camaraderie. The 
regiment, now officially known as the First Battalion of the 
Princess Louise’s Argyllshire and Sutherlandshire Highlanders, 
was raised in 1794. The task was undertaken by the Duke of 
Argyll, who handed it over to Duncan Campbell of Lochnell, 
The men were found without much difficulty, not indeed in Argyll- 
shire, which had been not a little drained by previous levies, but 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. The terms on which officers were 
engaged seem to us onerous. A subaltern had to pay from £200 to 
£300 for his commission and raise thirty men, paying £21 for 
every one short. The services of the regiment we cannot 
attempt to follow. It went through the Peninsular Campaign 
except for an interval when it was sent to Walcheren. It was on 
the field at Waterloo, but too far to the right to take part in the 
fighting. It was in India during the Mutiny, and went through 
the South African Campaign. Wherever it is possible Mr. Dunn- 
Pattison supports and illustrates his narrative with original 
decuments, some of them curious and interesting in a high 
degree. 


We have received the fourth half-yearly volume of Travel and 
Exploration, Edited hy Eustace Reynolds-Ball (Witherby and 
Co., 7s. 6d.) This is “an Illustrated Monthly of Travel, 
Exploration, Adventure, and Sport.” We wish the undertaking 
continued prosperity, for its usefulness is undoubted. There isa 
certain wastefulness in the publication of separate volumes, 
necessarily costly, in which notes of travel are sometimes published. 
These are often quite worthy of record, but hardly of record of 
this kind. In the pages of such a magazine as this they would 
find a more suitable home, and, if it meets with the success which 
it deserves, a larger circle of readers. As we turn over these pages 
we find a wonderful variety of scene. Here are some of the names 
—we choose the more obscure—Wadai, Pacasmayo, Pépocatepetl, 
Walamo, and Skardu. Sport, we should say, has a distinct place 
in the contents, and in these papers not a few useful hints may be 
found. 


The Journal of Education. (William Rice. 7s. 6d.)—We gladiy 
extend our customary welcome to the annual volume of this 
excellent periodical,—the forty-second, we observe. It has won a 
very high place—it would not be too much to say the highest 
place—in the literature of its class by the completeness of its 
information and the sagacity of its comments on educational 
questions. We do not always accept its conclusions, and have, 
indeed, criticised them on occasion, but we recognise that the 
Journal is a foree commonly exercised in a right direction. One 
feature is the prize competition. This brings ous a really 
astonishing amount of good work. 


The January issue of the New English Dictionary, Edited by 
Sir James A. H. Murray (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.), contains an 
instalment of Vol. IX., “Si—Simple,” by W. A. Craigie, LL.D. 
It is interesting, to take the last word of the contents, to see that 
“simple life” is a phrase of considerable antiquity, though not 
always in its modern sense. So we have “mene men of simpel 
lijf” in the very earliest quotation, dating from the fourteenth 
century. 


The Night-Skies of a Year. By Joseph H. Elgie. (Chorley and 
Pickersgill. 63. net.)—This “ Journal of a Stargazer ” will furnish 
its readers with much useful information. It is in the form of a 
diary, made last year, but serving, of course, for any year, for 
though there is a change, it is so minute as to be negligible. “ I 
am convinced,” writes the author, “that the difficulty of 
recognising the main outlines of the constellations at any hour 
from the charts accessible to them has damped the enthusiasm of 
thousands of beginners in the study of astronomy.” This diffi- 


| culty he sets himself to overcome, using explanations suggested 


" by personal experience, and illustrating by diagrams, &c. 
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Nigeria and its Tin-Fields. By Albert F. Calvert. (E. Stanford. 
33, 6d.)—The tin of Nigeria is a recont discovery, between five 
and six ee old. The ore varies considerably in richness, some 

of it containing as much as 63°5 of metallic tin. Our readers may 

find all details at present available in Mr. Calvert’s book. It is a 

xr of no little importance, for the world supply of tin was 

ded as scarcely adequate to the demand. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Adam (C.), Handbook of Treatment for Diseases of the Eye (Putnam) net 10/0 
Aflalo (F. G.), Regilding the Crescent, 8V0..............ses-sseeessessee (Secker) es 106 
America through English Eyes, by “ Rita,’ * er 8vo (S. Paul) net 2/6 
Arnold (Mrs. J. O.), The Fiddler, cr 8vo .. : (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Atkins (J. B.), Life of Sir William Howard Hussel 2 vols. (J. Murray) net 30/0 
Barlow (J.), Mac’s Adventures, ¢ aes ~ ..... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Baskerville Cc. jand Curtman ~~ yy A Course in 1 Quali tative Chemical 
Analysis, 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/0 


mi (C. Loc} 





Br row (W.), Three ‘p ha ase Transr nission, "Svo . al twood) net 7/6 
Campbell (J. F.), The Celtie Dragon Myth, rey ‘8v0 ...... ..{J. Grant) net 6/0 
Cc arvel r (W. O.), Missions and Modern Thought, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Corsican (The) : aDiary of Napoleon's Life, Svo ...1:..(Richards) net 7/6 
Cut itt (J.), A Short Specification of Material, Labo mur, and Goods for 
Dean (A. D.), The Worker and the State, cr 8vo............(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Diefendorf (M. R.), The Historic Mohawk, cr8vo .. (Putnam) 9/0 
Earle (S. T.), Diseases of the Anus, Rectum, and Sign noid (L ippincott) net 21/0 
Early Play 3 from the Italian, cr 8vo ............... mend 4 7/6 
Flowerdew (H.), The Third Wife, er 8vo..... enaiainn (S. Panl) 6/0 
Fyfe (H. H.), The New Spirit in Egypt, cr 8vo ...... .....(W. Blackwood) net 5/0 
Gerard (M.), The Unseen — ier, cr 8vo ; (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Giffard (Martha, Lady), Life : nd Correspondence, 8vo (G. Allen) net 15/0 
Gray (J. C.), The Nature andl s yurces of the Law, cr Svo...(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Groth (P.), The Optical Properties of C ~ pom 8vo € Shapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Hamel (F.), A Lady of the Garter, er 8vo ... (S. Paul) 6/0 
Hart (G. H.), Great Soldiers, er 8vo (Richards) net 3/6 
Hastings (J.) , Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. III., 4to 
de & T. Clark) net 29/0 
Jameson (F.), Art’s Enigma, 80 .......cscce-cseseceeseerenees " ..(Lane) net “60 
Kenealy (A.), The Mating of Anthea, cr Svo... —_ (Long) 6/0 
Kinsman (F. J. ), Principles of Anglic anism, cr 8vo ; (Lor ngmans) net 2/6 
Lawrence (D. H.), The White Peacox k, o& Sve (Heinemann) 6/0 
Lloyd (H. D.), Le ‘rds of Indust: ry, cr Svo ‘is (Putnam) net 60 
Lioyd (H. D. )s Mazzini, and other Ersays, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 60 
Mackenzie (C.), The Passionate Elopement, er 8vo aad (Secker) 6/0 
Mathieson (W. L.), The Awakeni ng of Scotland, 8vo .... .(MacLehose) net 10/6 
Merriman (M.), American Civil Engineer's Pocket-Book, 12mo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 21/0 
Methuen (P.), ay cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6,0 
Momerie (A. W. , Mode rm Seep! icism and Modern Faith, cr 8vo 
hin me, 3/6 
Mountjoy ( (E. ), eaten and Daisy, cr 8vo.............. * (Long) 60 
Neuman (B. , The Le me H eights, cr 8vo acnatatan i. Murray) 6/0 
Norman Mire. +.), Lady Fanny, cr 8vo ... (Meth: 1c u) 60 
Onions (O.), Wid lershins, cr 8vo...... (Secker) 6/0 
Payson (W. F.), Periwinkle, cr 8vo aeaenemensnduens _.(Gay & Hancock) 6/0 
Phillpotts (E.), Demeter’s Daughter, er 8vo .. (Me thuen) 6/0 
Pollock (A.), Lord Roastem’s Campaign in North- Eastern France (Rees) net 2/6 
Ricei (C.), Art in Northern Italy, er vo (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Richards (W. A.), A Text-Book of Elementary Foundry Practice, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Rundle (H.), With the Red Cross in the Franco-German War, 4to 
(T. W. Lanrie) net 2/6 
Sandford (A. L.), Talks about Trees, 4to . .....(I, Pitman) 3/6 
Selbie (W. B.), The Servant of God, and other Sermons, er 8vo 
ae ider & Stoughton) 6/0 
Slanghter (J. W.), The Adolescent, cr ®vo ............ (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Some Experiences of a Political Agent, er 8vo ..... (Mills & Boon) 60 
Sorsbie (Rk. F.), Geology for Engineers, cr 8vo...... (C. Griffin) net 10% 
Stimson (F. J.), Popular Law-making, 8vo ¢« ‘hapman & Hall) net 10/6 





Strachan (W.), A Digest of the Law of Trust Accounts, 8vo (E. Wilson) net 15,0 
Strong (?. F.), Essentials of Modern Electro-Therapeutics (Rebman) ne t 40 
Tamassia (N. ). Saint Francis of Assisi and his Lecend, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 6/0 
Tayler (A. J. W.), Aerial, or Wire Rope- Ways, 8vo (C. Lockwood) net 7/6 
Wachenheim (F. L.), The Climatic Treatment of Children, 8vo (Putnam) net 6/6 
Ward (Mrs. E. M.), Reminiscences, 8vo.................. ....(I, Pitman) net 12/6 
Wells (H, G.), The ‘New Machie nvelli, cr 8vo ........ ‘ ...(Lane) 6/0 
Willey (A.), Convergence in E volution, | we Murray) net) 76 
Yorke (C. ), }, Patricia of Pall Mall, er 8v0 (Long) 6 


LIBERTY. WINTER SALE 


ENDS ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


FINAL REDUCTIONS 
IN THE WORLD-FAMED 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Illustrated Catalogue @ post- free. Liberty & Co. Ltd. Regent St. London 





BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
pater ng ay E —— ant only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, ard Chro- 
OTHE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, 
= Compasses. 
=A CATALQGUE free on application. 
ENT and be td., 
, ee of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
amend 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.c. 
OBESITY ‘fs 
its 


DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 





PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 80 Regent St., London, W. 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orricze: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing Investments at @ 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax ts 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which {3 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Fu!l partienlars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be hal on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDEN TS OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY. MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE co. Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. 

d up, £200,000. 

64 CORNHIL .. LONDON, 








Claims paid, over £6,000, 
A. Vian, Secret maiuat 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





third Saturday in January and July. 
Yearly Volumes 
m the Office, ai Is. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
———— 
Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourrrew Gouivras, 
: . £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 
Half Pave (Column) 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column se, 5 
Quarter-Page (Half-Colun in) 3 3 O} Quarter Narrow Columa 11 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £23 8 0 


or fro 6d. each. 





Pace 


ooo 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page £16 16 0| Inside Pace 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. 
line for every additional line (containing oa an average twelve we 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, Ss. 
Broad c 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
net, 


“uu oe 


; andlaa 
rds). 


an inch, 


ylumn, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Terms: 





Terms of Subscription, 


PaYadLe 








in ADVANCE. 
Half. 
Yearly. 


Yearly. Quarterly. 


Including postage to any gust of the United 
Kingdom £1 

Including postage to any ‘ot the B ritish 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .......0..cccsssesessee 


J ANCOUVER FIN VANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD 


The Corporation is pr pases to receive a ‘a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mc ortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cer nt 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, 
Edinburgh. 


| fee ey the Country of BOCCACCIO.—TO BE LET 
or SOLD, a XII Ita CENTURY CASTLE standing on a hill commanding a 
und’ Siena. 
Within ten 
0 Castello, 


’.S., 15 Rut! 


und Street, 





magnificent view of the surrounding country between Florence 
Cortile, Loggia Terraces. Garage or stabling accommodation 
minutes of railway.—For particulars apply to Miss ROBBINS, 
Certaldo, Prov. Di Firenze. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(Sasi. 29, cultured, well-informed, SEEKS 
RE-ENGAGEMENT SECRETARY or any POSITION OF TRUST. 
Nine years’ experience. Energetic, good correspondent precis-writer, good 


prose style. Accustomed prepare scientific and other MSS. for press. Ex- 
perieaced statistician. Archaeologist and historical studeut. Exceptional refer 





ences.—CYRIL FOX, Chatsworth, Esher, Surrey. 
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qe r,s O F LOND ON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
undermentioned itions :— 

(i.) ASSIST. -LECTURER (woman) specially qualified in history at the 
London County Council Avery Hill Training College, to commence work at the 
beginning of the Summer Term, 1911. Candidates must be prepared to under- 

e work in connection with the supervision of the school practice of the 
students in the elementary schools if required. The minimum salary attaching 
to the position is £130 a year, rising by annual increments of £10, subject 
to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £170. A commencing salary higher 
than the minimum will, however, be allowed to a candidate entering the 
— with satisfactory experience in a Training College of work of a similar 
nature. 





(ii.) ASSISTANT-MASTER, specially qualified in English and French at the’ 


County Secondary School, Holloway, to commence work at the beginning of 
the Summer Term, 1911. Candidates must possess a University degree or 
other equivalent qualification. The minimum salary attaching to the position 
is £150 a year, rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory 
service, to a maximum of £300. A commencing salary higher than the 
minimum will, however, be allowed to a Candidate entering the service with 
satisfactory experience in a Secondary School of work of a similar nature. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than lla.m. on Monday, 27th February, 1911, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communica- 
tions on the subject must be endorsed “H.4,"" and must be accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed yee envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. Ga. L. GO 3, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

18th Janvary, 1911. 


goer ss O F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
position of JUNIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the County Secondary 
School, Putney. 

Candidates must be prepared to teach Form 11 (aged 10) and to give assist- 
ance in the clerical work of the school. The minimum salary attaching to the 
——- is £120 a year, rising by annual increments of £6, subject to satis- 

actory service, toa maximum of £180. 

Applications should be made on Form H.49, to be obtained, together with the 
conditions of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11a.m. on Monday, 20th February, 1911, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, All communications on the 
subject must be endorsed “‘H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment, G,. L, GOMME, 

Clerk of the Council, 








London County Council Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 

sition of HEAD-MISTRESS of the COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Sermondsey, Southwark Park Road, 8.E. 

The School is a Secondary School for Girls between the ages of 10 and 18, 
and is maintained by the London County Council. There are at present 150 
Pupils in attendance. The salary attaching to the position will be £300 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of £450, subject to the 
provision of the Council's scale of salaries. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, which may be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 
lia.m,. on Monday, 20th February, 1911, accompanied by copies of three testi- 
monials of recent date. Candidates applying through the post for the Form 
of Application should enclose a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the Council, 








London County Council Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 








-B paaied OF BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 


The above-named Committee invite applications for the post of Director of 
Edueation from gentlemen holding University or equivalent qualifications. 

Commencing salary £800 per year, advancing, at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee, to £1,009 per year. 

The applications, stating age, qualifications, and practical experience, with 
three recent testimonials, endorsed “ Director,"’ to be sent to the undersigned 
on or before the 11th proximo. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification. 

THO. GARBUTT, 
Secretary of the Committee. 
Education Dept., Town Hall, Bradford. 
10th January, 1911. 








ANTED, a LITERARY CONTRIBUTOR to an 

established high-class illustrated periodical, with full knowledge of 

all matters relating to the English Colonies and Overseas Dominions. A per- 

mauent appointment for a competent man.—Apply by letter to Box 171, Lloyd 
and Co., 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 

{IVIL ENGINEERING.—To Parents and Guardians. 

J) A VACANCY exists in the country offices of a well-known M.Inst.C.E. 

Three years’ course (12 months in Railway Workshops). Premium required. 

Resident Pupil preferred.—Address, Box 455, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
J ge peat ma ar PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
‘J Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Persouval supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


IRB KBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C, 


ADVANCED COURSES in FRENCH COMPOSITIONS AND ESSAYS and 
in ROMANCE PHILOLOGY for Teachers and Post-Graduate Students 
by Messrs. V. E. KASTNER and J. 8. WESTLAKE on TUESDAY 
and THURSDAY (6—7). TERM COMMENCED on TUESDAY, 
10th January, 1911. 




















Particulars on application to SECRETARY, 











UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES 
43-45 HARLEY STREET, W. ° 
PUBLIC LECTURES UPON HISTORY AND ART. 


A Course of Five Lectures will be given by Professor J. A. CRAMB, M.A 
upon NAPOLEON BONAPARTE on successive WEDNESDAYS, beginning 
FEBRUARY 15ru, at 3 p.m. 

Subject of First Lecture: ‘‘NAPOLEON AND THE PRESENT AGE.” 


A Course of Five Lectures will be given by Professor A. W. RIMINGTON 
R.B.A., A.R.E., upon ART, with Lantern and other illustrations, on alternatg 
FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, beginning JANUARY 27 ra, at 3 p.m. 

Subject of First Lecture: ‘PRESENT-DAY CURRENTS OF OPINION 
UPON ART.” -_—_— 

Tickets for each Course, l5s., or Single Lecture, 3s. 6d., may be obtained from 
the Assistant-Secretary. 








Mss LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will be resumed 
on WEDNESDAY, January 25th, at 7.45 p.m., and THURSDAY 
January 26th, at 11.15 a.m. The subjects in both Classes will include soma 
of the most recent Poetry, and also some Prose Selections from Macaulay 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, &c. is 
—143 King Henry's Road, N.W. 


Miss Drewry reads with private pupils, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
SOGR Aa HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. ' 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY I8ra. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


—_ 





ED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A.Dublin (late of Newnham College).—Prospectus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the School. 

\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London), The comforts 
of a refined home, Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 
sound body. No crammings, but preparation!for Examinations if desired, 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

. lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fine 
school and house buildings; l4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILOOX. 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 

\ INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. 


Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; 





Visiting Masters.—lIllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
Vy ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
EASTBOURN E.- 








UEEN WO OD, 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 

YHERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
k SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils, Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—Sound education. 


Certificated staff and Professors. Large house, grounds, 
PRINCIPAL, St. Helens College, Eastbourne. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 

COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T. 
NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss hr. MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


S*; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
hk Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Koad, Hastings. 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded anuually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


} ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
J STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium. 
Sound education. Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
advantages in Modern Languages.Music & Art.—Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

(Gold Medallist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principal § 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, F.B.H.S, Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
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{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the. Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary eee and by 

the Cambridge Syndica 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


There is & Fund, 
\T, MARY'S ~ COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
‘ Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training ¢ ‘ollege). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a 








a i ‘tew Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett erence, 
Hiyle Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 
‘QUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


h President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and a Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 

x, inclading a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Edueation. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students, pecial courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional, Finishing Lessons can also be arranged 
: wx in Educational Subjects, References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right 

ion, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further 

ticulars from the se CRETARY, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYST 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD., Students 
e trained in this Coilege to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
he ols. The course of trainiug extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Syste in, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


TERSEY LADIES’ COL LEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e) —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
tea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical 'l'raining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


Lt 
Stockholm. 














J ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 


ot Y Tato Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion conce ring Se holarships app ly to the Prince ipal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


ovessnouTas ¢ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
(Bournemouth See Schools, Ltd.) 

President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Principal—Miss PARKER-GRAY. 
Large staff of resident Gradus ate, Foreign and Kindergarten Mistresses, 
Swedish gymnasium. Well-equipped Domestic Science Department, 

__ Apply, PRINCIP AL, | Poole _Road. 


\TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 

by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 

. stimonials, post-free from Mr A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C, Established 1905, 


laa and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty -—. 
“STAMMERING, iTS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., 
Willesden Laue, a N. Ww. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


L 2ie¢ekton PA K SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 

















Tarrangower, 











Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in February next, among them 
an open one for boys between 12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years. 
Entries not later than Ist February, 1911. 

For partic ularsand Prospec tus apply to the Head- Master, C.I. EVANS, M.A, 
} UXTON COLLE GE, DERBYSHIRE. 

1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides. amy 000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing-fields,—l’or further partic alars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


OSSALL ome T 








SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seuior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will 

be awarded by Examination, beginning March Mth, 1911. Boys examined at 

Rossall and London.—Apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 

Letce WORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 

and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buiidings, 

Expert care of delicate boys. —Principal, J. H. N. STE PHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
YTHE 


.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based 
on Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardeniag, F growing, Poultry, Bee- 
keeping, C. arpentry, French Gardening, &c., as well as ordinary School subje cts. 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18.—Particulars F, JENKINS, B.A.Cantab, 

PPINGHAM SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on March 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, 1911, for at least FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—viz., Two of £70 
per annur m ; about Three varying in amount from £530 to £30 per annum, tenable 
at the School. —Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 
by March 15th. Candidates are entertained free of charge if apylication 


be made by March 15th. 

QCHORNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 
Establishea 1876. 

Prepares Boys of good family for the Universities, Public Schools, Army 

and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildings, healthily 

situated.—For Prospectus, References, &c., apply The HEAD-MASTER. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
rained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





























Rrvat MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For forther parti particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CA 








CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SC HOLARSHIPS (£55-210) on JUNE lith-l6th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, Ac. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8 to 13, 5 Boarding-h ouses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, BLA, 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 











J CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. Ten or more open to Competition, valae from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army Candidates,—Part ars ant 
Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th, 1911, 


Head Master—C,. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
NASTBOURNE o 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE Head Master—Rev. 


WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory ke the whole School. Cadet 











OLLEG BEB. 
F.8, 


Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e, Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers sand Ciergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 

I UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1838. Fine buildings 
Healthy site, 500 ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories, 

Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-felds, Cadet corps. " Minia range 

Gymnasium. University Scho momen ig Aang School Honse (dormitories), £50; 





Ashton Lo dge (separate bedieo: ms), Mr. E. BE. APTHORP, £60 per au 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head- Master, L. C. RB. THRING, M.A. 
Psow COLL EGE.—Prep: aration for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and M sdern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open pg annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratones and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


B®Re HAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 


num, 





Junior School, quite separate houses, te aching, and lif »; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Ap ply He AD-MASTER, Se hool Hor Use. 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School re pon nents. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a — ag nurse with highest references, Terms 


mode rate, Scholarships. —Apply, W . LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 


ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—JUNIOR SCH¢ 00L 

for Boys under 13 ree ently opened. Also new BOARDING-HOUSE, over- 

looking playing-fields. Special Army Class. Valuable Exhiti es » Universities, 

Thoroughly-equipped Laboratories. Further ad — ions e iplated. NEXT 

TERM BEGINS | JAN. 24ru.—Apply to Head-Mast +, Rev. BF. ELW YN, M.A, 

T. CL ARE PREP ARATORY sc HOOL, WALMER 

(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 

and JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Scholarships in 1909 and 1910; 

Classical, Harrow; Modern, Wellington; King’s, Westminster; Ciass 
Weymouth; Classical, St. Lawrence. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, chool, Publie Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. © 





ical, 








A limited number of PUPILS ae PREPARED for University and Army 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. Good 
cricke »t and hock« okey grounds. Short tg if course.— Pix Prospect tus on n apy plication, 


OYAL NAVY. 
Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
CoOL LEGE OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. ; ‘and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, Lond m, E.C, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Roy: iN 

) a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full ; tlars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLE , OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIE ‘VE, 65 Sout h Molton Street, London, W. 


H. WACE (Charterhouse and Pem rbroke ( ‘oll., 
Bde has VACANCY for THIRD RESIDENT PUPIL. toon ree ul 
FRUIT FARMING. Healthy situation. Terms moderate. Excell e 
ences. Prospectus on application, Cricket, tennis, golf, shooting.—hiug 
Lodge, Beaminster. 





av y as 





Jam bridge) 








| ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS eS for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Up; ing! i Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Kev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Norman umford, 


FO RE El 1G N. 
| ey EXPULSON and Miss METHEREL1, 


RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Lancuaces, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.— —Apply, 4 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ARTYAMI, 43 RUE 
under the 


management of 














DU 


Mademoiselle 


RANEL AGH, 
BARRIER 


PARIS, 


and Miss 


LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to continue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special advantages for rapidly acquiring 
good conversational French. Summer holidays spent in the Vosges ant 
Switzerland. Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &c., &c. Refer- 


ences required. ph 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violo neello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical a Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England,—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 
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IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Pre tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

—— placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

DIEPPE, 


RENCH LADY, married, residing in 
DESIRES to RECEIVE PUPILS; lessons in Singing and French 
Conversation; references given and required.—Write Madame W, MARTIN, 
17 Rue Desmanquete, Dieppe. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris Neuilly. 


{‘RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


(uareau D'OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
J SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 


English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGAN JANUARY 1I7rn, 1911. 


COLLEGE 











OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL 
(Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French 
professional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 
32 guineas per annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ 
College.—Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
7 D VPCA TIO. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO.,, 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


QCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


QURCOss in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of okenge prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’'S LIST oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s,; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Omer to ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of ‘“*THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. ‘THE’ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantah.) and Browne (Oxon,), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp, 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 


tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. —UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. ‘tit eee 


he INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
_ DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent, free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated —MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘‘T'riform, London.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 











TYPEWRITING 


NYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10a. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 

NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 


TNHE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND, 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 








Altitude 500 feet. Pure, Bracing Air, and Beautiful Country, 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 

Aw Iprat Houipay ror Trrep Peor.e, With OR WitHouT TREATMENT. 
Sun, Air, Water, and Rikli Vapour Baths. Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure. 
Physical Culture. 

For Mlustrated Prospectus apply MANAGER. 

A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
snd Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


| y4 RTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 
sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during winter months. 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required. 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, ‘‘CANTAB.,” 
Middlecott, Iisington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 
tg DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Bathrooms accessible by 
Resident nurses and attendants. 








Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. 
Lift from Belroom floors. 


a 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 


B.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 
£%* 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, Coy. 
STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES. March 9th, 

Plans from THE CRUISING co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen & Gentlewomen), 


4 —Mod. inclu. terms. Feb. Ist, I'TALY—Rome, Naples, Florence, Veni 
&c., visited in exceptionally easy manner, Mar. 6th, ALGERIA, TUNISIA | 
SAHARA (“ Garden of Allah’’), Later, ITALIAN LAKES, PYRENEES =a 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, S W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hew TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR 10 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
= a ROOM “L," 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C, 
OURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special Course in Journalism 


begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W, * 


| pg bed FARMING IN ONTARIO.—If£ you want in. 

formation as to the possibilities of Fruit Farming in the best part of 
Canada write to H. INGLETON, 31 and 32 Temple House, Tallis Street 
London, E.C.; or to C. H. PAGE, Winona, Ontario, Canada, , 


ELSH MOUNTAIN WETHER MUTTON direct from 
Welsh Farm. Sides, weighing 12 to 201b. each, 10d. perlIb. DRESSED 
CHICKENS, NEW-LAID EGGs, and HONEY. Best quality only. An 
carriage paid. Special terms to large consumers.—Further particulars, stamped 
envelope, BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, Merionethshire, 


| Ng ny ny REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
.__ House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
TAKE £1 SHARES, ~ 











85 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 
NREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
J. EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeninz, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World,—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








] OOK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, illus. 
J 32s. 64., cost £3 3s, net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years 
(15s. net), 6s, 6d.; Butler’s Foreign Finches, Col. Plates (35s. net), 12s, 64. ; 
Paston Letters, 4 vols., 12s. €6d., cost 21s. Catalogues free. Books bought.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Bricur Srreet, Bir ivesa, 


|] OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat,31s. 6d.,for7s.6d.; Wright's 

Life of Pater, 2 vols., 248., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus. 
by Pogany, 42s., for 21s. ; Nettlefold's Practical Housing, Is.; Max Keerbohin's 
Caricatures, 2ls., for 10s. 6d.; Geo, Eliot's Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; 
Symonds’ Days Spent on a Doge's Farm, 10s, 6d., for 5s. ; Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 3 vols., £33s., for 25s.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Works, 2 vols., 
net £5 5s. ; Oscar Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t spare the 
cash,send me your old books and I'll exchange with you ; also send for Catalogue. 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I aim the most expert Bookfinder extant. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 











EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us, We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century. 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 








THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Mlustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 
HYAM & CO., ita, OXFORD ST., condon, w. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 








PLASMON COCOA 


“A delicious beverage of much greater 


nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa.” 
—British Medical Journal. 


Tins 9d., 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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Of great value 
in Sickness .. 


The ‘‘Allenburys” Diet is a unique and 
light diet for dyspeptics and invalids. It 
is very sustaining and nourishing, is readily 
taken by those who cannot digest cow’s milk, 
and it is especially useful for the aged. 


m “Allenburys’ 
DIET. 


Made in a Minute—add boiling water only. 


In tins, 1s. Gd. and 3g., of Chemists. 


LARGE SAMPLE sent for 38d. stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS lLtd., 


Lombard Strect, London, 








Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY, 


Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£75,000,000. 








IN THIS WINTER WEATHER 


Thousands of families among the unemployed are without food 
or fire, and hundreds of men and women are wandering the 
streets at night homeless and starving. 


Pray Help 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to relieve their necessities by means of work. 

FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES, and FIREWOOD ORDERS 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 


Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary; or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C., Hon, Treasurer, 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 








THE SORE THROAT EPIDEMIC, 





‘*My throat is so sore, I can hardly speak, and it makes 
me feel so ill and miserable I don’t know what to do!” 

Wherever you are, you are pretty certain to hear some- 
thing like this just now. 

“Are you going to give me a gargle?” is the first 
question most people troubled with sore throat ask the 
doctor. 

“Certainly not,” says the modern physician; “as a 
famous throat specialist has written in one of the leading 
medical papers, ‘Gargling has long since been relegated 
to that oblivion which it richly deserves." I am going to 
give what modern science regards as the most effective 
cure for sore throat—Wulfing’s Formamint.” 

The pleasant-tasting throat tablet has only to be sucked 
to impregnate the saliva with the greatest destroyer of 
germs known to science. All forms of sore throat are 
due to germs. As this medicated saliva is swallowed, it 
reaches the remotest parts of the throat, “ following the 
germs to their anatomical lairs,” as a writer in The 
Lancet vividly said, and kills them there. [For this 
reason, as Dr. Andrew Wilson has written, “ Wulfing’s 
Formamint is far more effective than gargles, for gargles 
cannot get anywhere near the back of the throat.” 


Tne Prystcan’s Sour Remepy. 

Thousands of doctors act like Dr. Paul Rosenberg, a 
distinguished physician of Berlin, who says:—“I have 
put aside every other form of treatment but Wulfing’s 
Formamint for cases of sore throat.” Or like another 
physician who writes in The Practitioner :—“ Having 
tried all the British Pharmacopaia lozenges and most of 
the proprietary antiseptic lozenges, I have become 
reduced to one and one only (for sore throat), namely, 
Formamint.” 

Not only does Wulfing’s Formamint cure Sore Throat 
and Tonsillitis, but, by destroying the germs which 
cause them, it also prevents such serious infectious 
diseases as Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Mumps, 
Whooping Cough, and Consumption, 


“Tue IpzaL” PREVENTIVE. 

A doctor, writing of the preventive power of what he 
calls the “Ideal agent” in The General Practitioner, 
says:—“ Formamint may be used as a preventive in Scarlet 
Fever, Mumps, and bad sore throats of various kinds"; 
while he gives proof of Formamint's power of preventing 
—mark, preventing—Diphtheria by the following ‘ate- 
ment :—‘‘ Since adopting Formamint as a preventive, [ 
have had 17 cases of Diphtheria reported, two treated at 
home and the remaining fifteen sent to the Isolation 
Hospital. There were many contacts in connection with 
these cases, who were all given Formamint for use daily, 
and not a single case has occurred among them.” 

He further adds :—‘‘ In Diphtheria, what we want is o 
bactericidal agent to destroy the bacteria in the mouth and 
throat; in fact, we want as complete freedom from germs 
in the mouth and throat as we can get, and to produce 
this we have an ideal agent in Wulfing’s Formamint.” 

The success of Wulfing’s Formamint has caused many 
preparations, claiming to be as good, to be put on the 
market. This claim is false. Wulfing’s Formamint is 
protected by Royal Letters Patent, and cannot be imitated 
under legal penalties, Refuse, therefore, any substitutes 
for Wulfing’s Formamint. It may be obtained of all 
chemists, price 1s, 11d. per bottle. Prove its value for 
yourself by writing to-day for a free sample to Messrs. A. 
Wulfing and Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning this journal, 
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GREAT SALE 


FURNITURE, PICTURES, 
PRINTS, CHINA, GLASS, 
and BRIC-A-BRAC 


Now Proceeding. 
The Annual Sale has become an 


absolute necessity in order that our 
Show Rooms may be _ restocked 
with our latest purchases of Antique 
and Superior Second-hand Furni- 
ture, together with the up-to-date 
productions from our own factories. 
The opportunities we offer to the 
public have made our Annual Sale 
particularly popular in the past, owing 
to the goods being regular stock, and 
not qualities bought to sell at a price. 


BLUE BOOK OF BARGAINS POST-FREE. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 
STORY & TRIGGS 
LIMITED 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





The PISTON VALVE 
ENGINE must come because 
it is better than any other 
on the market. It is simple, 
silent, and efficient. Those in- 
tending to purchase a first-class 
car should first of all obtain 
particulars of and test our pro- 
ducts. All British throughout. 
—CROWDY LTD., Olaf Street, 
Notting Hill, W. 





Argyll Cars are now introduced for the twelfth 
year in succession. As a direct result of 
the progress made in that time, the Argyll has 
rapidly achieved that prominence and popu- 
larity which its merits undoubtedly deserve. 


ARGYLL CAR 


Extreme simplicity of design, with chosen 
materials and first-class workmanship, 
place it in the front rank of Britain’s Best. 


XII 





THE 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 22. 


ARGYL.S, LTD., Head Office and Works, ALexanpria, N.B, 


92/94 Mitchell Street. 
6 Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
16 Shandwick Place. 

14 Guilford Street, W.C, 


Glasgow Showrooms 
London ’ 

Edinburgh - “an 
Loudon Repair Works ... 














DO YOU REALIZE WHAT THE 


| JZEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


ACTUALLY IS? 








In all probability you have seen it advertised ; 
have heard it highly spoken of : are aware, 
in a general way, that it has received the 
highest professional endorsements possible. 


But are you sufficiently familiar with it to know 
that the AZolian Orchestrelle is so entirely 
an instrument by itself that it is capable of 
affording you musical pleasure in a greater 
degree than you have ever known ? 


Of all forms of instrumental music that of 
the orchestra is the noblest and the best. 
Itself the aggregation of all the accepted means 
by which man has ever expressed himself in 
music, the compositions written for it are among 
the grandest efforts of human genius. The 
/Eolian Orchestrelle is the only means by which 
the individual can properly interpret orchestral 
music. 


We are always pleased to see any one 
interested in music at /Eolian Hall, so why 
not definitely make up your mind to call ? In 
any case write for Catalogue 20. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 3 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peacc and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£2 s. 4d. 2 s.4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 25 © O| Members ous on . 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
Members Jo and Journal ... 054 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel! W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





— 


CASES FOR BINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 






May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
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Telephone No. :—3061 AVENUE. Telegrams :—“ZUMOLOGY, LONDON.” 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 
WINES AND SPIRITS 


AT A REDUCTION ON SIX-DOZEN ORDERS OF 










































PER DOZEN o / a BOTTLES 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., ARE OFFERING THE FOLLOWINC PARCELS OF CENUINE OLD WINES AND SPIRITS AT BARCAIN 
prices IN ORDER TO EFFECT A SPEEDY SALE. THEY CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO STORE ANY OF THE LOTS QUOTED, AS THEIR 
PRESENT CELLAR ACCOMMODATION IS NOT NEARLY SUFFICIENT FOR THE INCREASE IN THEIR BUSINESS WHICH HAS TAKEN 
PLACE DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS. 

SHIPMENTS OF RESERVES HAVE TO BE MADE FROM THE BURCUNDY AND CLARET DISTRICTS IMMEDIATELY IN ORDER TO 
SAVE EXPENSES, THEREFORE CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., ARE MAKING THIS SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION FOR SIX-DOZEN 
LOTS UNTIL THE Sist OF JANUARY, 1911. 


Any Lot not meeting with approval will be oxen this no matter how long after the order was given, as everything offered 
in this s Catalogue is reliable. 








SOLD BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEE | IN BANKRUPTCY ve CHARLES PRITCHARD, ph ey 
Price per Doz. per Dozen. 

Lot AA 3 guarter cask FINE OLD FRENCH BRANDY. at 
- Soft, Flavoury Old Spirit, with pleasant aroma. (22,9 per gallon.) 60/s 47/6 


SHIPPED BY BOUCHARD PERE ET FIL 


Lot BB sQdozen botttes = SUPERIOR OLD BURGUNDY. 
Exceptionally good value in French Red Burgundy, Shipped by this eminent Firm. It has 19 6 
pleasant body and flavour. (11/3 per dozen half-bottles.) 30O/s= 


Lot cc 30 dozen hotties KOPKE’S TAWNY PORT, ©°®KS SEALED “Kopke.” 


Excellent value in this well-known Shipper’s Wine. It has a pleasant flavour, and is in good 94 6 
condition. 36/- g 


lot DD S dozen botties GRAND PUY LACOSTE, 1890 Vintage. 99/6 
Superior Old Bottled Claret, Shipped by Cunliffe, Dobson & Co. F ull Brand. 42/- / 
Lot EE $9 dozen potties and CHATEAU LAROSE, Vintage 1905. 
This Vintage Claret is in perfect condition, and has a nice boupast, Corks branded “Grand Vin. 4 6/6 
Chateau Larose.” (Half-bottles 9/9 per dozen.) 24/= 
Per Case 
lot FF 10 cases, cach 6 magnums DhOMVILLE, 1904, Cuvée Royale (see - 57/6 
This Fine Vintage Champagne possesses a delicate vary flavour, with pleasant bouquet. 2/= 
lot GG 1) Go" haitnotties OLD AMONTILLADO SHERRY. Per Dozen 
Soft, Nutty Old Wine, with delicate flavour and pleasant aroma, bottled from the Wood. 20 6 
(Half-bottles 11,9 per dozen.) 36/s / 


Lot HH Segre cach si haitsoties POL ROGER, 1904, Cuvée de Réservée (*38*). 84/6 


The finest quality shipped by this Firm in Champagne. Splendid condition. (Half-bottles 89/6 per 24.) 
Lot Il 90 dozen botties and CET A BL IS, S#!PPeD sy soucHarD PERE ET FiLs Fer Benen 


15 do half-botties 929 6 
A superior White Burgundy, possessing soft, delicate flavour. (Half-bottles 12/9 per dozen.) 36/= 
ne FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT. 
MARK Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the 
1887 late Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped by them to this Country. 84/6 
“Corks Sealed 1887.” 60/= 
Lot KK 29 cases cach i haituetties PFERINET, 1898, Cuvée Réservée (*5%*). Per Case 
Delightful Old Vintage Champagne, with enquisite hougueé, in perfect condition. 72 _ 
(Half-bottles 77/- for 24.) 84/s 
Per Case 
an * SPARKLING MOSELLE (VIEW LABEL). 29/6 
Pleasant Wine, full of sparkle, in original cases as Shipped by Gebruder Stein, Diisseldorf. 42/- 
eet te a WARRE’S OLD CRUSTED PORT. Per Dozen 
2 do quarter-botties Over 5 years in bottle. Good colour and body. 85 6 
(Half-bottles 19/6 per dozen. Quarter-bottles 10/6 per dozen.) 48/= 
LOtNN 36 fore" Peiteetics DRAUNEBERGER STILL MOSELLE, °4/6 
This Old Wine has a soft, round flavour, and pleasant bouquet. (Half-bottles 13/9 per dozen.) 42/« 
too ppeesneet CHOICE OLD BANFF MALT WHISKY. 
GUARANTEED OVER 12 YEARS OLD. Distiliers’ Labels. 47 / 6 
Soft, Creamy Old Highland Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley. (22/9 per gallon.) $4/« 
Per Case 
Lot PP 10 cases each 12 bottles and §©=6-: HHEIDSIECK, 1900, Tres Sec. 65 
Delicate, “Dry Champagne, with good bouquet. (Half-bottles 70/- per 24.) sa 


totaa 20 cases seitse" SUPERIOR ITALIAN CHIANTI. -Sittna%,, 99/6 


It is a charming Wine, in perfect condition, and as we bought well, are able to offer it at this price. 30/» 


Lot RR 10 dozen bottles AMONTILLADO SHERRY, 1874, ®°°T#° 2899. Per dozen 





A magnificent specimen of Amontillado. The corks are in good preservation, and the Wine 43 6 
has a soft, round, nutty flavour that will appeal to Connoisseurs. 15 years in bottle. 72/- 

LotSS 79 dozen potions ar DEINHARD’S NIERSTEINER HOCK. 94/6 
A very pretty Wine, possessing a soft, pleasant flavour. (Half-bottles 13/9 per dozen.) 30/- / 


SAMPLE PHIALS SENT FREE BY POST OF LOTS MARKED * 
Bankers :—~LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


Carriage Paid on any quantity within Carter, Paterson's Deliveries, and on 3 dozen botties or 6 dozen half-botties to 
any Ralway Ot Station in the aettion totes. 


wo renchure Sfueey, x. CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., 





MINCING LAN 
‘LTD. ° . LONDON, bra 
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SPECIAL SALE OF 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 
[INCLUDING MEDICAL WORKS 

About 2,000 volumes, clean Library copies 


in excellent condition, offered for a short 
time only at 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS of 60% 


from Published Prices. 
Lave been prepared, intending purchasers 


to 75% 


As no Catalogues 


should call as early as possible at 


The Times 
Book Club 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (Five Lines). 


Woman and Marriage. 


A Handbook, By MARGARET STEPHENS. 
Vith a Preface by Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB, 
duction by Mrs. BARNETT. 

Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Spectator says :—*‘ Woman and Marriage’ is an outspoken book which 
should be carefully read by those for whom it is written. It is not a book for 
loys and girls ; it is a physiological handbook, thoroughly well written, orderly, 
wholesome, and practical We commend this work to all who want a full 
zccount in simple words of the physical facts of married life. All the difficulties 
of the subject are handled fearlessly, gravely, and reverently in this book, and, 
as it must be kept out of the reach of mere curiosity, so it deserves thoughtful 
siudy by those of us whose lives it touches.” 


On Sale at ail Booksellers’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, 





and an Intro. 


London. 





THE LOW PREMIUMS 


OF 


Scottish Provident Institutioy 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means 
of providing Capital Sums for purposes of 


Estate Duties, Family Settlements 
Partnership Arrangements, &, 


THE 


Accumulated Funds exceed £14,500,000. 


London Office - No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.c. 
West End- - No.17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 


CAUSAL GEOLOGY 


By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 


Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South 
Africa; late Geologist to the Geological Commission of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work is an important contribution to the science of Geology, 
and particularly to the discussion of the Planetismal Hypothesis 
of Professor T. C. Chamberlin. The author re-examines many of 
the fundamental facts and principles of Geology, with a view toa 
general statement of the readjustments of our outlook necessitated 
by the new hypothesis. 





‘Mr. Schwarz shows himself an observer of great experience and exceptional 
opportunity He has written a treatise of surpassing interest.’ 
—Literary World, 


Miustrated Prospectus post-free on application, 


BLACKIE and SON, Ltd, 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON; 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTA TOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PuBLisHER, 1 Wellington Sireet, Strand, W.C. 








WERNER LAURIE’S NEW 
PAM, THE FIDDLER. 


By 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 6s. 





Just Published. 


THE SERVIAN PEOPLE. 


By Prince LAZAROVICH-HREBELIANOVICH, 
of ELEANOR CALHOUN. 


24s. 


Their Past Glory and their Destiny. 
with the collaboration 


Fully Illustrated. 900 pages. ‘Two Volumes. 


WHIRLPOOLS. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 
Author of “ Quo Vs adis?” a 


THE VERY BEST CHAMPAGNES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOrTs. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1503 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 


6s. 


net, 





THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN FRANCE 


T. Francis Bumpvs. 


A DICTIONARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS 
GHOSTLY PHENOMENA 


JouNn S. Bumpvus. 
E.uiot O'DONNELL. 
THE RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHIES OF THE EAST 
KENNEDY. 
T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 


J. M. 
LOGIC FOR THE MILLION 


FROM IRISH CASTLES TO FRENCH CHATEAUX 


N. _B. CARSON. 
LONDON. 


WERNER LAURIE, | CLIFFORD'S INN, 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun BAKER. 


at Post Ojice, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellinglon Street. 
Tetters should be addressed to Tuk PuBuisHEn, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


London, W.C. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


Money Orders to be made payable 


48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 
Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & C0O., 
Send for Price-List. 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 
6s. net. 3 | ———— ee es é 


BIG PROFITS FOR 
FRENCH GARDENERS. 


Gentlemen pupils required to learn 
the modern system of (French) 
intensive culture on one of the 
most successful market gardens, 
yossessing over 6,000 cloches and 
1,200 lights. <A splendid oppor- 
tunity to acquire a pr: ictical 
means of securing a handsome 
income. Comfortable board-resi- 
dence arranged. Small premiun. 
—Full particulars from 


6s. net. 


21s. net. 
3s. Gd. net. 


6s. net. 
6s. net. 


Business 
The Manager, Dept. S., Hatch French 
Market Gardens, Tisbury, Wilts. 
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of 1,000 a week. 


URING this month, early copies of the new Encyclopaedia 
D Britannica have been in course of delivery to more than 
8,000 subscribers whose applications for the India paper 
impression had been received before Christmas. 

If these first 8,000 subscribers were asked to say in virtue 
of what quality they recognised the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica to be a desirable possession—if they were asked 
what great promise was confirmed by their first glance into 
the volumes, to be reconfirmed on further examination—the 
answers, varying in form according to individual idiosyn- 
erasies, would, upon analysis, resolve themselves into this, 
that the work was essentially written to be read. 


A book written to be READ. 


To describe a book as consisting of some 40,000 articles 
upon every conceivable topic is inevitably to suggest that in 
each case it gives but a modicum of information; that it can 
claim to possess, therefore, no more than the restricted utility 
which belongs to a work of reference—and of reference only in 
respect of the more obvious points in connexion with any 
subject. In the case of the new Britannica, however, its 
40,000 articles, while they answer all the questions as to which 
an inquirer might expect to find satisfaction in an encyclo- 
paedia, were not intended merely to be consulted in this way. 
They are the work of leading authorities, written to be read, 
as other books dealing with only one subject are read, for the 
instruction and the interest they afford. 

Such is the characteristic which gives the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica its great attraction, which recommends it as 
beyond question a desirable possession. Were it merely a 
dictionary of abbreviated information, many of those who are 
now reading in its pages would have argued that, useful as such 
a book might well be, they could only look forward to con- 
sulting it occasionally. One may recognise that there would 
be utility in a book which tells the inquirer the area of Japan, 
or the dates of Aristotle, and yet feel by no means confident 
that it would be often in use, or greatly valued. To such 
questions, indeed, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a matter 
of course, provides an immediate answer; but it performs an 
immeasurably more valuable service when it meets the need 
of the reader who would know about Japan, or who would 
understand what manner of teaching it was that makes 
Aristotle still the most quoted among philosophers. 

This very claim, however, to perform so large a service 
might perhaps raise a doubt as to whether the attempt were 
not too large, whether it could succeed in affording more than 
a smattering of knowledge. As to the standard of scholarship 
maintained by the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, the sub- 
scriber doubtless finds some assurance in the fact that its 
articles are such as commend themselves as sufficient to the 
distinguished scholars who contribute them. It is enough 
that the philosophy of Aristotle should be discussed in an 
article of many thousands of words by Professor Case, 
and that the country and history of Japan should be 
described and related by Captain Brinkley in an article of 
about 180,000 words. Indeed, it is possible for the Britannica 
to fulfil its purpose of serving for instruction and reading, 
because it allows space enough to attract the co-operation of 
the most distinguished authorities. 


India paper and readableness. 

It is to its extent, therefore, that the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica owes its great attraction as a book to be read 
on any subject. In the past, however, this attraction was 
discounted by the very circumstance which promoted it. Its 
volumes were written, indeed, to be read; but they were too 
big and too heavy to hold with comfort. In too many cases, 
therefore, their possessor never reaped the full value of his 
possession; he used the Encyclopaedia Britannica only for 
reference—even then finding its cumberseme volumes an 
meonvenience. As 90 per cent. of those whose orders have 
already been received have elected to take the new edition in 
the new form, .e., printed upon India paper, it is evident that 
the attraction of the book, as one to be read for its instruction 
and its interest, is greatly enhanced by the fact that the 
employment of India paper makes light and readable volumes. 
An India paper volume, indeed, is only an inch thick and 
weighs but 31b.: it may thus be held by the reader in one 
hand as he sits back at his ease. 


The intention of the contributors. 

The new Encyclopaedia Britannica will prove to be a 
valuable resource for reference; yet it is primarily intended 
to be read. It sets out to deal with every subject; yet its 








Orders for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica have been received 
by the Cambridge University Press, on an average, at the rate 


treatment everywhere maintains a high standard of scholar- 
ship. As representing two extremes, there may be instanced 
an extraordinarily interesting study contributed by Mr. 
Sheppard, of the Board of Education, under the heading 
“ Arithmetic,” and an illuminating description, by Dr. Mirbt, 
Professor of Church History at Marburg, of what took place 
at the “ Vatican Council” which made Papal infallibility an 
article of faith. These two treatises are part of the same 
book, and between them lies the whole field of knowledge, 
covered by an alphabetical series of some 40,000 articles. Yet 
the distinguished authority in either case wrote his article, not 
for reference, but to be read—read through, re-read, studied, as 
would be a book dealing with one subject instead of with 
many thousands. 

The knowledge that he was contributing to a book of 
universal information exercised an important influence, how- 
ever, upon his writing. For he knew that his article was to 
meet with readers who are unpractised in mathematical 
speculations and have, perhaps, never heard of the Vatican 
Council. If his article was to be read, as he hoped it would 
be read, it must be comprehensible, and thus reveal the 
interest of its subject even to those who have never thought 
about it. Indeed, had the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
been written, not for the benefit of the public at large, but 
solely for circulation among its own learned contributors, the 
virtue of “making things clear” would have been no less 
necessary. The greatest authority upon Church History may 
need to be led by the hand in approaching the conception of 
number, and a writer upon the Vatican Council is not justified 
in taking any knowledge of Papal history for granted though 
his reader enjoy a European reputation as a mathematician. 


Only 21s. a month. 


It would be strange indeed if the new edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica did not recommend itself at once, and toa 
large public, as a desirable possession. It would be —— 
were its cost such as would limit to a few a resource calculated 
to appeal equally to all. Indeed, in undertaking the pvublica- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the press of the 
University of Cambridge regarded the sale of the new edition 
at a low price as a matter of the greatest importance, and in 
considering the wide appeal which the book is evidently 
making, the circumstance that it is cheap is one that can by no 
means be overlooked. ‘Those whose applications have already 
been received have purchased the new edition at the cash 
price of 15s. 10d. a volume of nearly 1,000 pages, whereas the 
9th edition was originally published at the rate of 3Us. a 
volume of 850 pages. ‘They have the option of paying the 
cash price, at an increase of but a few shillings, over a period 
ot 4,8, or 12 months, or of making monthly instalments of 
only 21s. 

They have obtained the book at this low price because they 
made early application for it—ordering it, in fact, while it is 
still in course of publication. Intending subscribers, who 
would secure a like advantage, must follow their example, and 
make early application ; for the completion of publication— 
and only the Index volume remains to be issued—will be 
followed by an advance in price, which will ultimately be 
raised to 30s, a volume. 


Copies already in course of delivery. 

This announcement opened with the statement that from 
the advance copies which were to be ready in January, 
deliveries were being made to the 8,000 subscribers whose 
applications for the India paper impression were received up 
to the last week of 1910. Of this preliminary impression, 
however, only 12,000 copies have been printed upon India 
paper. It will be seen, therefore, that the entire impression 
will be taken up by the end of the month, and some delay 
must occur before further supplies are available. Those to 
whom it is a consideration of some importance that they 
should obtain copies of a new book as soon as it is out have 
thus every reason to make application without delay. You 
may obtain an order form at the present low price, with a 
prospectus and specimen pages, by writing your name and 
address below, tearing off this corner, and posting to the 


Cambridge University Press, 
135 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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From CONSTABLE’S List 





THE TIMES.—“‘ The illustrations are very copious, and the author's narrative is a 


notable record of adventure, sport, and scientific and anthropological observation.” 


Dr. Kari Kumm ___ - 16/- 


net 


FROM HAUSALAND TO 
EGYPT 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘A volume which overflows with both human and_historical 
interest, and is edited throughout in a sound, scholarly, and unostentatious fashion.” 
T S.—‘** Mr. Sichel has done well to rescue from oblivion the shrewd comments 


of a Moderate Whig noble upon the stirring history of his day.” 


Walter Sichel = 10/6 


net 


THE GLENBERVIE 
JOURNALS 





Elizabeth Bisland - 12/- 


J. F. Orbaan- - 7/6 


net 


Eustace J. Kitts - 12/6 


ClaudeC.Washburn 7/6 
Lester C. Hornby - "* 


Marie Hay - -12/6 


Frankfort Moore - 13/6 
John Fyvie_ - - 10/6 


Wm. H. Workman - 21/- 
Fanny B. Workman "* 


Thomas Seccombe 6/- 
H. Spencer Scott - "** 


Logan€.McPhersen 5/- 


net 


Ramsay Muir - 46 


net 


THE JAPANESE LETTERS 
OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


SIXTINE ROME 

POPE JOHN THE 23rd 

PAGES FROM THE 
BOOK OF PARIS 

THE WINTER QUEEN 


[Third Impression 


GOLDSMITH 
NOBLE DAMES AND 
NOTABLE MEN 


THE CALL OF THE 
SNOWY HISPAR 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD 


TRANSPORTATION IN 
EUROPE 
PEERS & BUREAUCRATS 





Una L. Silberrad 6/- 


Edward Noble 6/- 
F. Warre Cornish - 6/- 
James Prior - - 6/- 


Author of “ A Walking Genticman” 


Alice Brown - - 6/- 


ClaraLouiseSuraham6/- 
Borothy M. Stuart 6/- 
Meredith Nicholson 6/- 


May Sinclair - - 6/- 





LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 


By Florence L. Barclay 


DECLINED WITH THANKS 


[Second Edition 


CHAI NS [Second Edition 
DARWELL STORIES 
FORTUNA CHANCE 
JOHN WINTER- 
BOURNE’S FAMILY 
CLEVER BETSY 
MARTIN THE MUMMER 


SIEGE OF THE SEVEN 
SUITORS 


THE CREATORS 


The MISTRESS of SHENSTONE. 6/- 


80th Thousand. 


THE ROSARY. 6/- 


250th Thousand. 


THE WHEELS OF TIME. 1I/- net. 


5th Impression. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 








aad, 
SCHWEITZER's 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate, 


“*THIS IS GENUINE COCOA.”—Zancet. 


“*Be sure and give your patients SCH 
COCOATINA.”—Sim An DaEw Chane eee 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious, 


“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.”—Guardian, 7a 


In 1s. 6d. Tins only, 
Of Chemists, Stores, &e, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In CARTONS at 1s. each. 
Of Chemists, Stores, &c, 





H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd, 

143 York Road, London, N. 

THE RIGHT PAPER 

TO WRITE ON - - 
THAT'S 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER. 


It reduces the tedium of 
letter-writing, the surface 
is so even, the pen grips 
the paper with ease, and 
Correspondence becomesa 
pleasure. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES _§$and 
Interesting Booklet on 
application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C, 








STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger - - . 21/- per dozen net, 
Berncastier - 7 7 24- ” 
Brauncberg - - + 27/- 
Graacher Himmetircich 36/- 


These attractive and most wholesoms 


Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” a3 


is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwar 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO, 
(ESTABLISHED St. Michael's House 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





A Fascinating Biography. 


History of the unhappy wife of 
cei Baward Stuart, Louise Countess of 


Albany. 


The Last Stuart 
Queen. 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. 
With Portraits, 16s. net. 


“A well-written study of an interesting but 
yawise and unfortunate woman.” —Daily ail, 
“Mr. Vaughan succeeds in telling succinctly yet 
th ample revelation this life — of the ae 

‘ » gives a picture of her personality, 
ot Alteny. Mogivesey w Westminster Gazette, 

* A royal book in every way, and contains a vivid 
record of the peet Alfieri’s passion for the wife of 
the ‘Pretender.’ ’—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘ ; 

“A yery interesting picture of the social life of 
the age.’ —Bookman, 

“( contains much to interest and amaze. Mr. 
Vanghan’s admirably-written volume ... deserves 
much appreciation as a sidelight on history.” | 

—Manchester Courier, 

“ Very readable and interesting.’’—Scotsman, 














An Important Work on Siciiy. 


Medizval Sicily. 


Aspects of Life and Art. 
By CECILIA WARN. 


With 74 Iustrations, demy Svo, 12s. Gd. net. 


“A valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Sicilian life and art during the most characteristic 
period of the history of the island.”"—Morning Post. 

“This series of essays on medieval art in Sicily 
affords a serious contribution to our knowledge of 
the most complex period of its history.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Verses. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, 


Large crown 8vo, 5. net. 

“Years ago Mr. Belloc published a little volume 
of verse which has long been unprocurable. Since 
then his prose has been sown with delightful lyrics, 
and discriminating people have been in the habit 
of collecting them ; for his verse has that haunting 
euality which makes echoes of it trouble a man 
tll he has procured a text. At last we have 
Mr. Belloe’s own selection......We should have 

ferred it larger; some sonnets, for example, 
wight have been included from the earlier volume. 

But it is foolish to complain when so much of it 
is ine gold. Mr. Belloc has en infinite variety, but 
he is perhaps best as a balladist. ‘The South 
Country,’ for example, is a true ery of the heart, 
end has the swiftness and directness of good folk- 
poetry. He has no self-consciousness, and, thongh 
his lines are full of odd tricks and reminiscences, 
there is such a rough zest of humour and pity and 
affection in them that the effect on the reader is 
ene of sheer simplicity.” —Spectator. 








A Novel of the Open Air. 


The Faithful Failure. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER, 6s: 
Author of “The Heart of a Gypsy.” 
“*The Heart of aGypsy’ was good; ‘ The Faith- 

ful Pailure’ is better.” —Standard. 

There are many phrases which linger in the 
y because of the thoughts they express, 
is imagery and fancy and poetry.” 

—Ladies’ Field, 

“ Whimsical and tender.’’—Morning Post. 

“A singular and appealing charm: that charm is 
ividual, it has a fragrant, elusive quality, and 
trongly reminiscent of her first book, ‘ The 

Heart of a Gypsy.’ Miss Napier is a lover of 
harure, @ poet, and something of a philosopher. 
She has won euccess.”—Country Life, 








4cr 





The Temptation 
of St. Anthony. 


A New Translation. 


By R. FRANCIS. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A “Fine Edition” of Flaubert’s masterpiece, 
Printed on imitation hand-made paper, deckle 
edges, half-bound silk cloth, in slip case. 


The Readers’ Library 


A series of Copyright Volumes of individual 
merit and permanent value, the work of authors 
of repute, 
2s. 6d. neta volume. Crown 8vo, dark blue cloth. 

The books included in the Readers’ Library are 
for the critical reader, and comprise the work of 
such Writers as Lesiie STEPHEN, StorrorD Brooke, 
Avevstixe Birre yt, Hinaie Beiioc, Joun Gars- 
worruy, &c., &c, 


4 full List of Titles can be had from the Publishers. 





**An intimate Life of a notable statesman.” 


Alexander Hamilton 


By ALLAN McLEAN HAMILTON, 
16s. net. 

“ An interesting account of agreat and wonderful 
career and a tragic end.” 

“The renewed interest in Hamilton’s career 
makes it especially appropriate that this tribute 
should be published, We are particularly grateful 
for the hitherto unpublished letters relating to 
Hamilton......flashes of insight into the life of the 
household...... his genius, his courage, and his 
—— The interesting matter contained in 

. Hamilton’s account of his grandfather.” 
—Times, 


“*The golden age of the man of pleasure.” 


Sporting Days and 
Sporting Ways. 


A Volume of Anecdote & Reminiscence. 


By RALPH NEVILL, 
Part Author of “‘ From Piccadilly to Pall Mall,” 
and Author of “ The Merry Past.”’ 
Tilustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Packed from beginning to end with 
stories.’’—Country Lise. 

BG The numerous anecdotes are always well and 

pithily told, and altogether the book is a distinctly 

vivid and entertaining picture of the sporting past.” 
—Shooting Times, 

“ Readers of this book cannot fail to experience 
® great deal of genuine pleasure, and it is to be 
hoped that this entertaining author has not 
exhausted his budget, and that he will see his way 
to give us other volumes of a like character.” 

— Field. 





lively 





The Three Mulla 
Mulgars. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE, 
With 2 Illustrations in Colour, crown 8yvo, 5s. net. 

“A happy and perfect inspiration, unlike any- 
thing in the past. The book is at once magical and 
merry ; it is a beautiful work of art.” 

—Morning Post. 

“As a novelist of the animal world Mr. De la 
Mare fills a place midway between Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. Jack London As we follow the progress of 
the pilgrims—the Threc Mulla Mulgars, or monkeys 
of the blood royal—we have no time to pause and 
ask questions.’’—Saturday Review. 

“Not even Mr. Kipling in the Jungle Book has 
taken the reader into a more finely-imagined animal 
world.”’—Daily News. 

**It has the charm of the New Arabian 
Nights.”—STANDARD, 


The Profitable 
Imbroglio. 


By ADRIAN HAYTER. 6s. 

* An excellent untrue tale and the best literary 

joke of the century..... this delightful book.” 
—IUustrated London News. 

“A crisp and readable book, refreshing in its 
scholarly aroma, and amusing in its appreciations 
of current life.’’—Athenaum, 

“A fantastic story, delightfully original in its 
conception, and written from beginning to end with 
a fine spirit and an irresistible humour.” 

—Daily Erpress. 

“The author is no stranger either to life or 
letters. These pages bristle with wit and scholar- 
ship, and an appreciation of human and humane 
things.”’—Daily Chronicle. 





**A volume of impressions and atmospheric 
studies of a wonderful charm & distinction.” 


Hone. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 6s. 
** So real and intense that the very sun of Spain 
and of Morocco seems to burn in upon us. The 


The Popular Library 
of Art. 


Over 20 volumes are now published in this series, 
Ask for them in the green canvas binding. Two 
new books just added to the series are: 
BLAKE. By G. K. Cuesrerron. 
HOGARTH. By Epwarp Garnett. 

With very many Illustrations in each and witha 
Frontispiece Reproduced in Colour. Ali the works 
in the series ave individual and distinctive, and 
have some critical value, 

Pocket size, 28. net a volume. Inland postage 3d. 
4 full List of Titles can be had from the Publishers. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








HENRY YOUNG AND SONS’ 


Publications. 


If you have been to Italy, or if you are 
interested in her history, you should read 


ELENA = a Novel. 
By EVELYN B. WARDE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Tt could not be done better. Cesare himself we 
see first, lit by the fire of a noble dream Lucrezia, 
the most enigmatic figure in that world of mystery 
and cruelty, bas puzzled many an historian. Here 
she is as she may have been, the pale figure in the 
procession, pathetic, pleasant, and (strange adjec- 
tives for the woman we used to know) good-natured 
and lovable.’’—Times, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


FORWOOD (SIR WM. B.)— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSV LIFE. 
Being Reminiscences of a Liverpool Merchant, 
12#)-1910. Illustrated with 17 Plates, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 

“This book possesses a charm which would have 
attracted numerous readers even had it been from 
the pen of an unknown writer.”—Liverpoolt Journal 
of Commerce. “*A most readable and seductive 
voluime,”’— Westmorland Gazette, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
GOTHIC MOULDINGS. [Illustrated with 
examples taken principally from Lancashire 
and Cheshire Churches. By J. E. GERRARD, 
M.S.A., Frontispiece and Extension Plate, 1s, net. 

“ We are glad to see the issue of such pamphlets 
as ‘The Principles of Gothic Mouldings.’ t is 
possible that a simple publication like this which 
is not overcrowded with examples will impress 
the leading characteristics of each period more 
emphatically than more elaborate treatises.” 

—British Architect, 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


A PERAMBULATION OF 
TH HUNDRED OF WIRRAL. By 
HAROLD E. YOUNG. [illustrated with a 
Map and 59 large and carefully reproduced 
Plates of various objects of interest situated 
between the Rivers Mersey and Dec, demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 

“By a writer well versed in the topography and 
literature of the subject.’’—Times. 


THIRTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


CHARACTER AND CON- 
DUCT. A Book of Helpful Thoughts by Great 
Writers of Past and Present Ages. Pocket 
Edition, thin paper. With Frontispiece after 
Sir E. J. POYNTER. Leather, gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. net; and in various leather bindings. 


WILKINSON.— THE LIFE 
OF KITTY WILKINSON, a Lancashire 
Heroine. By WINIFRED R. RATHBONE, 
Nustrated with a Portrait and 3 Plates, 12mo, 
cloth, ls, net. 

12 SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO, 


THE 
CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW. 
JANUARY, 1911. Price 61. 
JOHN MARTINEAU. By Dr. C. S. Locn. 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE. By Joseru Ler. 

LA SITUATION GENERALE DE L’ASSISTANCE 
EN FRANCE. By M. Gronces Roxpet. 
COMPULSORY INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE IN 

GERMANY. By Ervxest Lesser. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pere BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wice usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Doren, 
Bots. }-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 









bottle. On con on it will be 
found very sur c to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine mects 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 


i776 99 





cures us in Lon L the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 





who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Hottles, 

All who know these Wines tel! us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great britain to equal them in valua, 





JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 
Manchester ; 


37 North John Street. 
26 Market Street. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


THE 


Collected Works or William Morris 


To be issued in 24 Volumes, under the Editorship of 
Miss MAY MORRIS. 


TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but this amount may be paid in six 
Quarterly Instalments of TWO GUINEAS each, as the volumes are published, 
*,* A Prospectus with specimen pages and illustrations will be sent on application, 


AUTHORISED CHEAP EDITIONS. 
In One Volume. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


History of European Morals from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 
ALSO NOW READY. 

Mr. Lecky’s “ Rationalism.” 


In One Volume. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


CHEAP RE- ISSUE, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) (In a few days. 


The Origin of Civilisation, and the 
PRIMITIYV CONDITION OF MAN. By LORD AVEBURY. 
With 6 3 Plates and 2U other Illustrations. 

The Roman Empire: 
stitutional History (A.D. 81-1u81). By the 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

















on the Con- 

tev. F. W. BUSSELL, D.D., 

2 vols. vo. 28s. net. 

(Inland postage 6d ) 

“Mr. Busseil has made a notable contribution to historical study 

scholar’s equipment it constitutes a welcome addition, and to the general 

reader its fresh and readable style will enhance its intrinsic merits.” 

—Glasgow Herald, 


In Defence of the Regalia, 1651-2: being 
Selections from the Family Papers of the Ogilvies of Barras. Edited, with 
introduction, by the Rev. OUGLAS GORDON BARRON, M.A., 
F.S.A, (Scot.) With Photogravure Frontispiece. Mediuin 8vo. i6s. net, 

(Inland postage 6d.) 


jssays 








Essays on the Purpose of Art: Past and 
Present Creeds of English Painters. By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON, 
Author of *‘ Reminiscences of G. F, Watts,’ &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

__Unland pos stage 5d.) 


The International Relations of the 
CHINESA EMPIRE: the Period of Conflict, 1834-1860. By HOSEA 
BALLOU MORSE, Inspector-General of Customs, China. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 20s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady 
HOLL 1803-5 and 1808-9. Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER, 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 15s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“Lady Holland's journal may be warmly commended to all who are 
interested in Spain, and it throws so much valuable light on operations 
in the Penins sula ‘that it ¢ annot be nes glee ted by the hist an,’’— Daily Mail. 








Public Schools for Girls, A Series of Papers 
by Nineteen Head-Mistresses dealing with the History, Curricula, and 
Aims of Public Secondary Schools for Girls. Edited by SARA A. 
BURSTALL, Head-Mistress of the Manchester High School, and M. A, 
DOUGL _- Head-Mistress of the Godolphin School, Salisbury. Crown 
__ 8vo. 43. 6 








Tariff Reform, Employment: and Imperial 
UNITY. By GEORGE COATES, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo. Paper 
Covers, 2s. net. c ‘loth, 2s. ss. Gd. net (Int and d postage 2d. eac h. ) 

Regeneration. Being an Account of the Social 
Work of the Salvation Army in Creat Britain. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“Mr. Rider Haggard enters into a disinterested but whole-hearted vindication 

— if such is needed—of the Salvation Army. Mr. Hag szard's name should out- 

weigh those of dozens of the Army's vociferous foe 3.”" —E ve vening Standard. d. 


The Edinburgh Review. _ 


JANUARY, 1911. 8vo. 6s. 
SH PROSODY. THE COST OF LIVING OF 
UNITED STATES AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 
MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN 

BALLAD ART. 
THE RIGHT a WORK, 
MARY STUAR 
OUR TUDOR KINGS. 
THE POLITICAL 
ENT. 


1, ENGLIS 6. 
2. THE 
THE TARIFF. 7. 
3. ENGLISH UNTV ERSITIES AND | ¢ 
THE STATE. = 
4, PRINCIPL a OF HEREDITY. 0. 
5. EUROPEAN i‘. PREDICA- 
ASIA. 


The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., 
Keeper of the Archives of the University of Oxford. 


JANUARY 1911. 5s. 


1 
DOMINION IN | 1 








Articles, 

BAGNALL IVARSON AND JARL 
OTIR. By Sir Henny H. 
Howorts, K.C.1.E. 

CLUNY AND GREGORY VII. 
Miss L. M. Suirn. 

EARLY PRIZE JURISDICTION 
AND PRIZE LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By R. G. Marspey. 
Part III. 

BISHOP SEABURY. By Geran B. 
HExTz. 


LEOPOLD DELISLE. By Sir E. 


By 





MAUNDB THomrson, G.C.B., 
D.C.L. 


Notes and Documents, 

WALDRIC, THE CHANCELLOR 
OF HENRY TI. By H. W.C. Davis. 

CUSTOMS REVENUE OF 
EDWARD Il. By Sir James H. 
Ramsay, Bart. 

A VISITATION OF THE ARCH- 
DEACONRY OF TOTNES IN 
1342. By G. G. Courron. 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING 
THE WARS OF RELIGION, 
1569-1573. By Maurice WILKINSON 

LIST OF OPPOSED ELECTIONS 
ON TAEING OFFICE. By the 
Rev. Atrrep B. Beaven, 

And others. 


Reviews of Books. Short Notices, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 





THE TREASURE-HOUSE SERIES. 


A delightful companion for any one visiting these Treasure-Hons 
of the Nation. Fully Illustrated, 7} by 5, cloth, 2s. 6d. net mr 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE UNITED 
SERVICE MUSEUM. 
By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “ Bellerophon,” &c, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 3y auicr corxniy 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 
By LILIAN GASK. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S., &c. 


HAMPTON COURT. by JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, Agy), 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION AND THz 
TATE GALLERY. By ESTELLE ROSS. 
___ “Each volume is a delightful companion.”—STANDARD, _ 


LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Price 2d. each, with Portrait. 
GEORGE HOWARD Se Bishop of St Andrevw:3, 
By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAN 
WILLIAM ana com 
F. D. HOW 

oT Augustus SELWYN, First Bishop of Now Zealand, 
ay E. A. BULLEY 

BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, Bishop of Durham. 
SCOTT HOLLAND. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. By L. D. DOWDALL,. 

HENRY JOHN ELLISON. By FREDERICK SHERLOCK, 

FREDERICK TEMPLE, Archbishop of Canterbury. py 
FREDERICK SHERLOCK 

MOTHER CECILE OF GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. By 
MARGARET W. BOBI NS. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. 


Most attractive volumes, each with a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 Full-page Pictures, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
A new series of IJlustrated Books on child-life in all parts of the world, 


MANUEL IN MEXICO. | UME SAN IN JAPAN, 
RAFAEL IN ITALY. KATHLEEN IN IRELAND. 
Others in the Press. 


“Nothing better could be put in the hands of young folk. They 
are delightful poate well written, nicely illustrated, and daint.iy 
bound.’ "—SCOTSMAN 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & co., 
$&4PATERNOSTER BLDGS., E.C., & 44 VICTORIA ST., S.W., 


Susend pp eoreg 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


Bishop of Wakeficid. Py 


By HENRY 








Ltd., 
LONDON. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
o “A New Way of Life” :— 

“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which i 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., 


BOOKPLATES. _ 


Every book-lover should have his own Bookplate. We supply Artistic and 
Original Bookplates, each one speciall designed and incorporating customer "8 
ideas, for 17s. 6d4., including Design, Block. and 100 Plates. Speciniens free.— 
HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London. 


London. __ 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Reminiscences. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


TIMES.—“ We must leave our readers to enjoy for themselves the 
many shrewd sayings with which the ‘Reminiscences ’ abound, forif we 
were once to begin quoting them we should never be able to make an 
end. They are to be found on almost every page.” 

PUNCH.—‘*The book is full of interest,” 


The International Law and Cus- 


tom of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Introduction by Sir JOHN 
MACDONELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Tuesday. 


By IRENE A. WRIGHT. Illustrated, Crown 
Cuba. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
1 Wonder: Essays for the Young 


People. sy sTEPHEN PAGET, Author of “Confessio 
Medici,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The Way of Wonder—The Wonder of Matter— 
of Nature—of Self—of Pain—of Death—of Beauty—The Use of 
Wonder. 

The Young People. By Srernen Pacer, 
Author of “ Confessio Medici,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

ACADEMY.—‘‘ This very delightful little volume......We wish heartily 
that every one who has ever repulsed a child’s questionings, or sentit 
off as a ‘troublesome brat’ or a ‘litile nuisance,’ could read this series 
of essays; he or she would receive lessons in tact and management 
which could not by any chance be tedious or give offence, since the 
grace of a ready pen and the relief of a genuinely humorous and 
tender outlook on life informs it from cover to cover.” 


Some Elements of the Religious 
Teaching of Jesus according to 
the Synoptic Gospels. Being the 


Jowett Lectures for 1910. By C.G, MONTEFIORE, Crown 
8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 


Pre-Christian Teaching. 


E. D. CREE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Domain of Belief. By the Hon. 
HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” 
“Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


REVIEW OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY.—‘‘ This is a _ wide- 
branching and racy résumé of the various theories the world has 
known on the problems which have always beset serious, thinking 
men. The author addresses himself to those who are not specially 
familiar with the course of philosophical discussion and scientific 
discovery. He wishes ‘to save the time and the trouble of the busy 
man.’ He writes, therefore, in a popular style.” 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL 
BOOKBUYERS are informed that any volume pub- 
lished by MACMILLAN & Co., LTD. (current novels 
excepted), will be sent on approval, on the under- 
standing that, if zt is mot purchased, it is returned 
uncut and in good condition, and that the cost of 
carriage both ways is defrayed by the customer. 

Applications for Books on approval must NOT be 
addressed to the Publishers, but to a retail book- 
seller, through whom the transaction must take place. 

MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


By Rev. 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 
HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 
AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF WHICH ARE 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
: 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, LONDON. Telephone; Marrarn 3601, 








Messrs. STANLEY PAUL & CO. announce 
on TUESDAY NEXT 


AMERICA— THROUGH ENCLISH 
EYES By “RITA.” 


The outcome of a visit of some months to the United States, 
and gives the Author’s personal impressions of the cities, life, 
manners, and hospitality. 2s. 6d. net. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE COURT 
OF FRANGE 


By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD. 1s. net. 
An unabridged edition of this Author’s best-known volume, 
originally published at 16s. net. 


THE THIRD WIFE 


Ry HERBERT FLOWERDEW, Author of “The Second 
Elopement,” &c. 68. 


A LADY OF THE GARTER 


By FRANK HAMEL, Author of “An Eighteenth Century 
Marquise,” &c. 68 





READY TO-DAY. 6s. each 
THE RIDING MASTER Dotr WyLiarDpE 


A story of the world’s pettiness, vanities, and passions. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE KING 
Hamitton Drummonn, 
A Romance of Louis XT. Author of “ Shoes of Gold,” &e. 


THE WEREWOLF W. B. Beartiz 


“ An historical romance which rivets attention.” 
—Morning Post. 


AN EMPRESS IN LOVE Frep Wuisuaw 


A dazzling historical romance of Catherine the Great. 


ACROSS THE GULF Newron V. Srewarr 


“A good novel which touches life at many points.”—Scolsman. 


BUNGALOW UNDER THE LAKE 
Cuaries E. Pearce 
A powerful novel of mystery and intrigue. 





THE BEAUX AND THE DANDIES: 


NASH BRUMMELL; D’ORSAY WITH THE COURTS 
By CLARE JERROLD. Illustrated, 16s. net. 
“A lively anecdotic volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MEDICI WARRIOR 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ An eminently readable book.” —Times. 


THE AMOURS OF HENRI DE NAVARRE 


AND OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS 
By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD. Illustrated, 
16s. net. 
“ Calculated to take away the breath of all save the hardiest of 
readers.”—Daily Graphic. 


TWO RUSSIAN REFORMERS: IVAN 


TURGENEV AND LEO TOLSTOY 
By J. A. T. LLOYD. Llustrated, 10s. 6d. net, 


A CHATEAU IN BRITTANY 
By M. J. ATKINSON. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A volume of gossipy chapters on the life, habits, and language 
of the people, and the appearance of their villages and them- 
selves.”—-Daily News. 


JOY OF TYROL 
By J. M. BLAKE. With 111 Original Drawings by tho 
Author. 6s. net. A series of entertaining after-dinner 
letters. There are many pages of racy description and 
amusing anecdote. 


THE EVERYDAY PUDDING BOOK 


366 Tasty Recipes,—one for each day in the year. 1s. net, 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


TS 


Nir. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 








MY LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. 
By THOMAS CATLING. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Lord Burnham has written an appreciative introduction to this compre- 
hensive autobiography, pointing out that ‘‘ it spans anera of momentouschange.” 
As the author traces with simple earnestness each stage of his career from a 
humble country home to the editorship of a great London journal, the life of 
ihe long period is reflected in numberless anecdotes and incidents. Boyish 
doings in the home, the school, the theatre, and the work of a newspaper are 
vividly recalled. Starting in London in 184, experiences take a wider range; 
we see newspaper printing revolutionised by America; and follow the expansion 
of the Press. maining for 53 years in one office, the author enjoyed a position 
that brought him into contact with many notabilities, 


LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS WARS. 
By Brigadier-General GEORGE G. ASTON, C.B., General Staff; and 
Brevet-Colonel Royal Marine Artillery. With Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The object of the work is to illustrate the direction of fleets and armies 
against a common objective, and the advantages accruing to a combatant 
possessing the power of moving military forces by sea. This is one of the most 
vital considerations of modern warfare, and it has never before been dealt with 
separately. In illustration of the main thesis the book containsa short account 
of recent amphibious wars, including the Revolutionary War in Chile in 1891, 
the China-Japan War of 1894-95, the Spanish-American War of 1898, and the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL LIFE. 


Three Addresses to Students. By the Right Hon. R. B,. HALDANE. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ The subjects dealt with in these papers are of far wider scope than would 
be imagined from their title. So far as it is possible to summarise the lesson 
which they teach, they may be said to describe from various standpoints the 
ideal character, and to sketch out the best methods of developing it.” 


—Spectator. 
THE VALLEY CAPTIVES. . 


A New Novel by Miss R. MACAULAY. 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 426. JANUARY, 1911. 6s. 


- Tus Immunity or Private Pro-| 7. Austria-Hungary anv Iratr. 
Perty aT Sea. (Part IL., His- By Austriacus. 





torical.) 
. Bosweiy’s AvrToniocraPuy. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. 
3. Trner, aND Our RELATIONS WITH IT. 
. Some Unrpusiisuep Lerrers oF 
UEEN Marr If. By the Hon. 
n Bathurst. 
. Woops and Forests. By J.C. Medd. 
3. Tue Sone or Rotanp. By Hilaire 
Belloc, 





8. Tue NationaL Trust anv Pusiic 
AMENITIES. 

9, CHATEAUBRIAND ON HIS OWN LIFE. 

P. F. Willert. 

10. InpIA uNDER Lorp Morey. 

ll. Lorp Rosepery’s ‘‘ CuatHam.”” 

12. PaRtTizs IN THE UNITED Srartes. 

13. Tue Generat ELECTION, AND 
Waat Next? 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








THE RISK 
OF INVASION 





Second Edition, with Notes on the Admiralty 
View of the Risk of Invasion, 


COMPULSORY 
SERVICE. 


By General Sir IAN HAMILTON. 


With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE. 


2s. 6d. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“A singularly 
lucid and important statement by the First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty on the peril of invasion...... 
It may be hoped that these words of solemn 
warning will sink deep into the hearts of the 
business men of the country.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





AMURATH TO AMURATH 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 
Author of “The Desert and the Sown.” [Illustrated, 168, net, 
“Very few travellers possess the literary equipment of Miss Bell, and not one 
travel-book in @ decade can boast the vigour, the fine characterisation, and the 
nervous distinction which mark the pages of ‘ Amurath to Amurath.’ The qualities 
of this book are multifarious; and at every point its skill and taste scem to repel 
criticism.”’—DatLy TELEGRAPH. 


CHINA “tc EMPRESS DOWAGER 


By J. O. P. BLAND & EDMUND BACKHOUSE. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. [3rd Impression, 
“A docnment more illuminating than perhaps any that has ever come out of 
China,”’—Times. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SPORT AND GAMES. 


The Second Volume, containing the articles CROCODILE SHOOTING 
—HOUND BREEDING, is now ready, price 10/6 net, cloth; 14/< net, halr. 
bound. A title-page, table of contents, and list of plates for the volume are given 
with Part 14. Handsome cases for binding the fourteen parts which form the 
first two volumes can be obtained from any bookseller, or direct from the 
publisher, in two styles, cloth, 1/6, or half-bound, 2/6. 

THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT AND GAMES is issued in Fort 
nightly Parts, profusely illustrated in colour and from photographs and draw. 
ings, price 1/- net each, 

“There can be no question about the welcome which awaits so attractive and 
excellent a work of reference. Every one who cares for outdoor recreations, as well 
as pastimes which can be followed in all weathers, ought to make acquaintance with 
the compendium.” —STaNDARD, 


THE HEART of the ANTARCTIC 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 


Profusely Illustrated. Porvtar Epirion, 6s. net. 


OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS. 
By H. PERRY ROBINSON. 
Illustrated, 6s. net. 
** His facts are well assimilated, and his methods of dealing with his subject 
are sprightly and amusing. It may be recommended as an excellent book tor 
readers of all ages.’’—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. Ga. net. 


* This wonderful book.’’—Westminster Gazetie. 





“ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES” 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 
With Colour Plates and 600 Text Illustrations, limp cloth, 6s. net. 


Previously published, uniform with the abore :— 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE 


By GEORGE BRANDES, 


Author of “ William Shakespeare,” &c., &c. G8. net. 


New Six-Shilling Novels 
THE WHITE PEACOCK D. H. Lawrence 
YOUNC LIFE J. L. Henpertsoy, 


“A brilliant success.”""—Country Life, Author of ‘‘ Mortal Men.” 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL J. E. Parrersoy, 


Author of “ Watchers of the Shore.” 
“ A notable book.’’—Daily News. 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER : Dawn & Morning Romaty Ronnanp 


“In the whole of European contemporary fiction it would be hard to find a 
work in which subtlety of insight, delicacy of analysis, and unflinching trets 
are combined in a more vivid whole.’’—Times, 


A LARCE ROOM Mrs. Henry DupENEY 


“ Mrs. Dudeney has written no book more powerful than this.” 


—Evening Standard. 
THE DOP DOCTCR th Imp.) Ricuarp DEnaN 
“A book in a thousand.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


CONFESSIONS GF A SUCCESSFUL WIFE G. Dorset 


“Recommended to the would-be successful wiie.’’—Daily Mail. 


THE CETTING OF WISDOM H. H. Ricnannsox, 
Author of “Maurice Guest. 
**Stalky for Girls’ might very well be the sub-title of this story.” : 
—Saturday Review. 
AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR 


Winiiam Dre MoreGaN 


“We race through the chapters, breathlessly awaiting the dénouem _ . 
—Uulioor, 


ANNA KARENIN Count TonstoY 


Porvutag Eprtton, 900 pp., cloth, 26. 6d. net. 


—_ 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST 


School Algebra. Part I. By 
H.S. HALL, M.A. With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. [Shertly. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER.—" This book may be best described as the evolu- 
: successor of Hall and Knight’s ‘Elementary Algebra.’ It marks a 
Somer distinct landmark in the gradual advancement of mathematical 
— It is no hash dished up from its predecessor, but an entirely new 


book written on modern lines.’ 


Elements of Analytical Geometry 
By GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Glasgow, and P. PINKERTON, 
M.A., D.Se., Head of the Mathematical Department, George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Co- 
ordinate Geometry of Three 
Dimensions. by ROBERT J. T. BELL, M.A. B.Sc. 


Lecturer in Mathematics and Assistant to the Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. 10s. net, 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


An Elementary Treatise on Conic 


Sections by the Methods of Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By CHARLES SMITH, M.A, 7s. 6d. Key, 10s. 6d. 


A New Trigonometry for Schools 
and Colleges. By Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A., and J, M. CHILD, 
B.A, B.Sc. [ Shortly. 


Calculus Made Easy. Being a very 
simplest Introduction to those Beautiful Methods of Reckoning 
which are generally called by the terrifying: names of the 
Differential Calculus and the Integral Calculus, By F. R. 8. 
2s. net, 


The Blackboard “Confocal” Conic 
Stencil (J. T. Dufton’s Patent). In strongly made Case, 
103: net. 


Public School Protractor Scale. 


4d, 


Practical Drawing. A Preliminary 
Course of Work for Technical Students. By T. 8. USHER.- 
WOOD, B.Sc. (Lend.), A.M.I.Mech.E. With Diagrams, 2s. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Ad- 
vaneed Students. Ly the Right Hon. Sir HENRY ROSCOE, 
F.RS., D.C.L., LL.D., and ARTHUR HARDEN, F.R.S., Ph.D. 
Second Edition, Completely Revised, with 53 Illustrations in 
Text, 4s. 6d, 


A Class-Book of Chemistry. By 
G. C. DONINGTON, M.A. { Immediately. 
*,* Specially adapted to the new Matriculation Syllabus in Chemistry of the 
University of London. 





A Modern Dictionary of 
the English Language. 


Cloth, Is. 4d. net; half-leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
Contains 48,719 Words; 750 Abbreviations; 1,949 Phrases; 
895 Foreign Words and Phrases :—A total of 52,313 entries. 


SCHOOL WORLD.—“ We have tested it in innumerable cases and always 
found what we have required. We cannot dismiss it without expressing our 
great appreciation of the type used; it could not be better.” 


= 7 4 

Historical Manual of English 
Prosody. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Protessor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 5s. net. 

GUARDIAN.—“ It would be difficult to name a better or more convenient 
handbook for advanced pupils. Professor Saintsbury’s knowledge of the 
subject is beyond question, but his capacity for imparting it is not less evident, 
while his appreciation of its niceties, as well as of its merely scientific side, is 
in the highest degree inspiring.”’ 


> 
Dictation Exercises from Stand- 
ard Authors. By RANKIN WENLOCK, F.R.G.S. 2s. 6d. 
EDUCATION.—** Those who use the dictation exercise as an aid to the 
teaching of spelling will welcome this carefully arranged anthology of classical 
English prose and poetry.”” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
New Vols. 


Selections from Pioneers of 
Franee in the New World. By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
Edited by KENNETH FORBES, M.A. Is, 


Selections from a Survey of 
London, containing the Original, Antiquity. Increase, 
Modern Estate, and Description of that City, written 
in the year 1598 By JOHN SLOW. Eliited by A, 
BARTER, 1s. 


MRS. J. G. FRAZER'S NEW FRENCH BOOK. 


Histoire de Monsieur Bianc, d’un 
Négre Noir et d’un Perroquet Vert. A Book for 
Beginners in French. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. Illustrated 
by H. M. Brock. 1s. 6d. [Primary Series. 


SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. New Vol. 
Trésor des Feves et Fleur des 


Pois. Par CiIARLES NODIER. Adapted and Edited by 
ALICE M. RITSON. Limp cloth, 1s, 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH TEXTS FOR RAPID READING. 
INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED SECTION. 
Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier. 
Comédie en Quatre Actes en Prose. Par EMILE AUGIER et 
JULES SANDEAU. Limp cloth, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Vol. 


The Seven Kings of Rome. being 
portions of Livy Selected and Simplified for the use of 
Beginners, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabu!aries 
by G. H. NALL, MLA, Is. 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1911. 


RELIGICUS KNOWLEDGE. 
A Clase-Book of the ifatechism of the Church of England. By Rev. 
r BF, Macugar, D.D, s. 6d, 
A Geae-Book, of Old Testament History. By Rev. G. F. Maciear, 
) 3. Ok 


The Gospel According to St. Luke. 
Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2 


Jreck Text, with Introduction and 

) J. 1 

The Acts of the Apostles, Greek Text, 
t 


° Junior and Senior, 
with Notes. By T. BE. Pager, M.A, 
Ss, €d, | Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes, By T. E. 

Pacer, M.A., and Rev. A, S, Watpoie, M.A. 2s. 6d, 


Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
Ss for Schools. The Acts of 
. Od, | 


28. Ox 


the Apostles. By Miss E. M. 


[Preliminary, Junior, and Senior, 


ENGLISH. 
Swift.—Gulliver’s Travels. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Questions, 
and Subjects for Essays. By G. C. Earue, B.A, Is, [ Preliminary. 
——- Gulliver’s Travels. C. Jounson. 1s. net. | Preliminary. 
Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome (containing ‘ Horatius,” ‘*The Battle 
of Lake Regillus,” and **‘The Armada”), 
Notes. By W. T. Wenn, M.A. Is. 9d. 
—— Lays of , a Rome (containing “ Horatius, 
Lake Kegillus,” and “ ‘the Armada”’), 


Bible Lesso 
K 


NOx, Js 


Preliminary. 


[ Preliminary. 
K. Deiertox. With 
[Junior and Senior, 
P. T. Cresweit, M.A. Is. 
Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
(Text only.) 6 


ls. net. 

Shakespeare.—_A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
an Appendix. Is. 9d. 

~—— A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

—— A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

~—— A Midsummer Night’s Dream. . 

By K. Derenron. 





With Introduction and | Livy.—Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H, M. Sreru 


‘he Battle of | 
Edited by I’. T. Baker, A.M. | Xenophon. 





——— The Tempest. fith Introduction and Notes, 

Is. 9d, Senior, 
——— The Tempest. Eversley Edition. With Notes Senior. 
——— The Tempest. (Text only.) 64. Senior. 
Scott.—Quentin Durward. With Introductionand Notes. 2s.6d. [Junior. 
—— Quentin Durward. Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s, 6d. [Junior, 
—— Quentin Durward, A. L. Eno. Is, net. Junior, 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., 





St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C, 


ENGLISH — (Continued). 





Scott.—Waverley. 2s. net. [Senior. 
Addison and Steele. —Coversey. Papers from **The Spectator.” With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. Derenron, Is. 9d. [ Junior, 
Goldsmith.—The Traveller and The Deserted Village. With Intro- 

duction and Notes. By A. Bararrr, B.A. Is. 9d. [ Junior. 
The Traveller and The Deserted Village. Edited by K N, 
Wuirerorp. Is. net. [ Junior. 
Milton.—Paradise Lost. Book VI. With Introduction and Notes. By 
H. B. Correritt, M.A. 1s, [Senior, 
Arnold.—Selections from Poems, With Introduction and Notes. By 
G, C, Macaunay, M.A. 2s, éd. [Senior, 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Watpoie, M.A. Is, 6d. [Junior, 

Virgil.—Aeneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A. Is, 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

—— Aeneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8S. 

WaLpore, M.A, Is. 6 [Junior and Senior. 

EnsoN, M.A. 3s 

[ Senior, 

Cicero.—Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited by E. H. Dowgrn, M.A, 28.64. [ Senior. 

Anabasis. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 





E. D. Stone, M.A. _Is. 6d, | Junior. 
—— Anabasis. Books I.-IV. Edited by Professors W. W. Goopwin and 

J. W. Wurre. With Map, 3s. 6d. Junior. 
Euripides.—Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bayrie.n, 

M.A. Is. 6d. { Junior and Senior, 
——— Medea. Edited by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
Thucydides.—Book VII. The Athenian Disaster in Sicily. With Notes 


Senwr, 


and Vocabulary. By E. C. Mancuanr, M.A. Is, 6d. 
Senior, 


Book VII. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s, 6d. tS nior, 
Plato.—Apology. Edited by H. Wintiams0n, M.A. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J, 
Cuurcu, 2s. Gd, net, [ Senior, 














THE SPECTATOR. (January 21, 19), 
a 





WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


CONTAINING 
400,009 DEFINED WORDS AND PHRASES. 
2,700 PAGES. 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY. 
A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN ONE COMPACT VOLUME, 


Messrs. BELL have pleasure in announcing an entirely new edition of Webster's 
International Dictionary. The fruit of ten years’ work on the part of the large staff of 
Editors and Contributors is represented in this edition, which is no mere revision of the 
* International,” but exceeds that book in quality, quantity, and convenience of reference 
as much as, in its turn, it surpassed the * Unabridged.” 








A NEW RATHER THAN A REVISED INTERNATIONAL. 


It is a mistake to consider the New International as merely an enlargement and 
correction of the old International. It is rather a rebuilding of the old on a larger and 
more imposing scale. The reconstruction is radical, a very large percentage of the 
material being new matter. 

The New International is undoubtedly the clearest, most complete, and most 
informative dictionary in existence. This sweeping statement can readily be tested by 
any conscientious searcher who will devote a single half-hour to the examination 
of the new book. 





FEATURES OF THE NEW INTERNATIONAL. 


400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES DEFINED. Half this number in old International. 


2,700 PAGES, every line of which has been revised and reset (320 pages in excess of old 
International, and yet the new book is practically the same size). 


6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, each selected for the clear explication of the term treated. 
DIVIDED PAGE: important words above, less important below. 

ENCYCLOPAZEDIC INFORMATION 0n thousands of subjects. 

SYNONYMS wore skilfully treated than in any other English work. 

GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY brought up to date. 
CONTAINS MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE people than any 


other Dictionary. 
£80,000 and TEN YEARS’ LABOUR were devoted to making better what was already 
in its time regarded as the BEST. 


IS THE BEST TOO GOOD FOR YOU? 





On receipt of a postcard mentioning this journal Messrs. Bell will send gratis 
and post-free a copy of the Illustrated Booklet, with specimen pages, describing 
the ‘‘New International.” 








LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, LTD., York House, Portugal St., W.C. 
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